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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— = 

RE has been a lull of a week in English politics, Mem- 

bers of Parliament having allowed themselves for a few 
days to keep silence even from good words. It isa short respite, 
ily to be broken; but even a week of reflection may 
benefit the talkers, and in any case, a week without them is a 
relief to humanity. The only person of mark, except the 
Duke of Rutland, who has broken silence is Mr. Michael 
Davitt, with a complaint that the Gladstonians are half- 
hearted because they do not denounce landowners furiously 
enough. No news, either, has arrived from the Continent, 
where the makers of bulletins are entirely occupied with two 


subjects,—-the movements of 


Royal personages, especially 


those of the Emperor of Germany, whose personal activity is 


phenomenal ; and military manceuvres. 


In Russia, Germany, 


Austria, and Italy, the Sovereigns are reviewing collections 
of troops as large as great armies used to be, trying new 
weapons, and sanctioning the introduction of new modes of 


drill intended to make soldiers less of machines. 


Perhaps 


they will some day cease altogether to be machines ; and then 
what will happen ? To those who remember 1851, and the hopes 
then entertained of the furling of the battle-flags, it is not an 
encouraging spectacle ; but it seems to attract a great audience, 
aa also does any gorgeous ceremonial, like the wedding of 
Prince Amadeo of Italy. His marriage to his niece Letitia, 
daughter of Prince Jerome Bonaparte, is an event of no im- 
portance, but every incident of the display, and the name of 
every Royal and semi-Royal guest, with a description of the 
ladies’ dresses, was telegraphed to London. As politics grow 
more grey in predominant tint, the public appetite for vulgar 
and “glarious” colour seems to increase. 


Another disaster is reported from East Africa. 


Major 


Barttelot, alarmed at the news about Stanley which was 
brought by deserters in April last, organised an expedition for 


his relief, 


He set out accordingly from the Stanley Falls, 


with Mr. Jameson as his second-in-command, and the support 


of the local chief, Tippoo Tib. 


On Thursday, a telegram was 


received from Mr. Jameson, vid the Congo, informing Sir F. 
de Winton, in London, that Tippoo Tib had retired to his 
own home, that Major Barttelot had been “ assassinated ” 
by his own carriers, and that Mr. Jameson had returned 
to the Falls to organise a new expedition. The cause 
of failure greatly increases the severity of the misfortune, 
for no expedition can be prepared which is not dependent 
for safety upon the fidelity of its carriers. To be com- 
Pelled to suspect them doubles not only the anxiety, but 
the cost of the necessary preparations. Would it be absolutely 
impossible to utilise a balloon in the search for Stanley? 
Even if the aeronaut were compelled to descend, he would be 
received as a god, and might organise a devoted force. 





The extraordinary difficulties with which the Emperor of 
Austria has to contend in his composite Empire are well 
illustrated by an incident which occurred on the 12th inst. 
Dr. Strossmayer, Bishop of Diakovar, in Croatia, is the richest, 
the ablest, and the most Nationalist person in his province. 
Though a man of low origin, he is very learned, and was 
perhaps the most resolute opponent of the doctrine of Papal 
infallibility. He has Russian leanings, and recently sent a 
public telegram to Kieff praying for “blessings on the 
universal mission which God had designed Russia to fulfil in 
the world.” The message was considered almost treasonable, 
and on the 12th inst., during a Levée held by the Emperor, 
his Majesty publicly reprimanded him as “guilty of a 
culpable step against the Church and the State.” The Bishop 
only replied, “My conscience is clear;” but the Croat 
Nationalists are all on his side, and it is believed that the 
Papacy will find it necessary to appoint him a coadjutor. 
One-third at least of the people of the Dual Empire will 
sympathise with the Bishop,—the main reason for doubting 
whether Austria, while compromise is possible, will ever risk 
a serious war with Russia. 


The latest news from Afghanistan is that Ishak Khan and 
the Ameer’s army are approaching each other, and that a great 
battle is expected. It comes, however, from Russian sources, 
and the Russians are informed by Ishak’s friends. 


The President of the French Republic continues his tours 
in the Departments, and has this week visited Normandy. He 
makes everywhere short speeches praising the Army or Navy, 
inculeating union among Republicans, and promising to put 
down any who assail or threaten the Republic. He is every- 
where well received, and appears to acquire some personal 
popularity; but the coldness of the Reactionaries is noticeable. 
Even the Members for the Departments refuse invitations 
to meet him if they belong to other than the dominant 
party, and sometimes “ Vive Boulanger!” is thrown at 
him as a verbal bomb. It is something for a President 
to make no mistakes, and the French are pleased to see 
the Head of the State in the flesh; but M. Carnot can- 
not make, or even animate, a party by his speeches. His 
most serious rival, General Boulanger, is recruiting health 
at Christiania in Norway, not without an idea, it is said, that 
he might from thence reach Russia, where, however, there is 
no disposition to see him. His presence has been affirmed iu 
many places, other men, it would seem, being taken for him. 
This, at least, has been the case in Spain, where a M. 
Benouville, believed to be General Boulanger, has been the 
surprised recipient of many courtesies. 


President Cleveland and Mr. Harrison, the two candidates 
for the American Presidency, repeat their programmes in 
letters accepting nomination. Their main topic is, of course, 
the high tariff, which Mr. Cleveland describes as a burden on 
the workman, and Mr. Harrison as a protection for his wages. 
Neither, it should be noted, directly addresses the real majority, 
both speaking always of the workman, and not of the freeholder. 
Both repudiate the Chinese and denounce pauper immigration, 
and Mr. Cleveland seems hostile to immigration in the abstract, 
which he declares compels citizens to accept “‘ wages which 
ought not to satisfy those who claim American citizenship.” 
The exclusion of immigrants will in a few years be the most 
serious of American questions; but at present Mr. Cleveland 
directs his heaviest battery at the “ Rings,” or, as he calls them, 
“Trusts,” the combinations of capitalists who monopolise 
products, like anthracite coal, petroleum, whisky, and sugar. 
“The Democratic Party,” says the President, “ regard Trusts 
with unutterable hatred,’—an unusually strong phrase from 
areserved man. The elections which occurred in Maine on 
Monday are supposed to indicate that Mr. Cleveland is safe. 
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They show a majority of 20,000 for his opponents, which was 
precisely their majority in 1884. The deduction, therefore, is 
that in the head-quarters of Republicanism and Protection, 
the proposal of tariff reform has alienated no electors. 


The German papers are really growing too patriotic. They 
actually consider that for a foreign lady to dislike Germany is 
good ground for her divorce! The North German Gazette, 
followed by many others, supports King Milan’s demand for a 
divorce, avowedly because Queen Natalie showed herself in 
many imprudent ways hostile to Germany and Austria. It 
seems to be admitted that the Queen placed herself at the 
head of a Russian party in Servia, opposed her husband’s 
pro-Austrian policy to the utmost, and even laboured for 
his deposition; but that conduct, however blamable, is a 
reason for an impeachment, or for banishment by a special 
law, not for claiming a divorce. Treason is, of course, 
treason; and if treason is alleged, Queen Natalie is only 
a subject; but difference of opinion on politics, however 
radical, does not amount even to the technical “incompati- 
bility,” for which the Servian law grants divorce. King 
Milan’s foreign policy is probably the best one for his people, 
and certainly the wise one for himself; but that is no reason 
why a grave injustice done in furtherance of it should be 
approved by foreigners. 


The Crown has granted a Charter to Lord Brassey, Mr. 
Mackinnon, and other directors of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company, empowering them to govern all the terri- 
tories they have acquired from the Sultan of Zanzibar. These 
territories stretch from Mombassa, the best harbour on the 
coast, northward for 150 miles, and westward in a wedge-like 
shape to the Victoria Nyanza. Their area is about 50,000 
square miles, and the population 2,000,000, whom the Com- 
pany will govern, as the East India Company originally did, 
by “Regulations” having the force of law. The Company 
is placed, rather vaguely, under the control of “her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State;” but its authority for internal affairs 
is sovereign. It is intended, of course, to establish law 
and order at once; the land is fertile; and if the Masai 
tribe will consent to be sepoys instead of cut-throats, the 
remainder of the people will settle to labour on an extremely 
fertile soil. I+ will, however, be somewhat difficult to raise a 
revenue, as the customs duties are impropriated to Zanzibar, 
and the land-tax must at first be small. The Company will, 
however, monopolise ivory and protect the elephants, and, if 
it is wise, tax salt, now a luxury, from the very first. We 
have spoken elsewhere of the political results of this grant, 
which are doubtful, and of the philanthropic, which ought to 
be magnificent. There is no benevolence so directly beneficial 
as killing kidnappers. 

The extreme section of the Nationalists, headed by Mr. 
Davitt, have been falling foul of the Gladstonians for not 
organising an eviction atrocities campaign on the scale of the 
old Bulgarian agitation. Mr. Davitt, in a letter to the Daily 
News of Wednesday, insists that the Liberal Party must 
begin such an agitation at once, instead of exhibiting “an 
apathy towards eviction brutalities in Ireland which looks 
like a left-handed concurrence in the policy of eviction as 
a means of thinning the Celtic population.” Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor’s paper, the Star, also urges an agitation, though 
in much milder tones; and other strenuous Gladstonian 
prints speak the same language, and ask,—“ Are we, who 
struck the lion down in Bulgaria, to crouch before the wolf 
in Ireland?” The Daily News, however, does not join in 
the ery, and, indeed, attempts to restrain it. It will be very 
curious to see what will be the result of the demand. Do the 
mass of the voters really feel strongly about evictions? Mr. 
Doughty, a working-man delegate, was sent over to Ireland to 
protest against coercion. When he returned home, he got into 
litigation with the St. Stephen’s Review. In the course of the 
trial, he admitted, apparently without feeling more ashamed 
than any other landlord, that he had evicted a tenant of his 
own because “ his tenant owed him £6 for rent and would not 
pay him.” It would seem that the working men who subscribed 
to pay Mr. Doughty £16 to go to Ireland for fourteen days 
did not think him thereby disqualified. 


On Wednesday, the Duke of Rutland—better known as 
Lord John Manners—addressed at Ilkeston a large meeting 





speech which well illustrates that quality of sensibj 
Ness 


which has made him a valued member of Cc 

Cabinets. Dealing with what is the chief dread of Tae 

pessimistically inclinéd—the fear that the country moa 
t 


Home-rule in sheer weariness—he pointed out that 


men like Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Davitt support Sorell »s 
the “Plan of Campaign” with their present vidkeeag at 
» “8 


long will the sense and conscience of every English ma 
woman revolt from the idea of capitulating to their a 
ances.” This is perfectly true. The violence of the H : 
rulers unites the different sections of Unionists into an 
whose cleavage, the danger of all political alliances, js Pong 
lutely impossible. There are many ways of supporting th 
Union. There is only one of resisting anarchy and viel 
Equally sensible was what the Duke of Rutland had to gay», 
to Mr. Gladstone’s declaration that the Unionists are layin 
a trap for him when they ask him, ‘ What is the Homieek 
you now propose?” No doubt his reticence is often a dificaliy 
to the Unionists, who dislike fighting a shadow. We oa 
not forget, however, that the matter is worse for the ms. 
rulers. The moderate and the extreme sections are silently ang 
by themselves developing two perfectly incompatible schemes 
and some day the party will find itself hopelessly seeking for 
a compromise in face of the enemy. Nothing demoraliges 
men on the march so much as ignorance of their destination, 








London has been horrified by another murder of exceptional] 
atrocity. On the morning of Saturday, between 5.30 andg 
o’clock, the body of a woman, since identified as that of My, 
Annie Chapman, an “ unfortunate ” of a low class, was found in 
the back-yard of 29 Hanbury Street, Spitalfields. Her throat 
had been eut so that the head was almost separated from the 
trunk, and she had been disembowelled. This is the third 
murder of the same kind perpetrated within a few weeks in the 
same section of Whitechapel, the victims all belonging to the 
same class, and the crimes all marked by circumstances of 
atrocity we do not venture to describe. In spite of unnstal 
efforts by the police, and of the readiest aid from the excited 
community, which is ready to lynch the murderer, no clue 
to the assassin has yet been discovered, and it is quite 
possible that until the next atrocity—for this criminal 
will not rest—none will be. He acted, it seems certain, 
in daylight; but no one saw him after the murder, nor can 
any one be found who met at that time a man who must have 
been covered with blood. Popular suspicion fastened on a 
Jew named Piser, nicknamed “ Leather Apron,” but his inno. 
cence seems established; but even if the right man were 
caught, evidence would be nearly unattainable. Murder for 
murder’s sake is protected by its very atrocity. The Home 
Secretary, the police, and society are all blamed, as usual; but 
all seem innocent, there being absolutely nothing to guide 
inquiry except that the miscreant or lunatic must have known 
Whitechapel well, and carried a long knife. 


It is to benoted, as showing a tendency of the day, that most 
of the semi-political papers read this year before the British 
Association were devoted to Socialism or Collectivism of 
some kind, and that opinions of the most extreme type 
were patiently heard. Myr. Bernard Shaw, for example, 
advocated the gradual transfer of all property, rent and 
interest, from the individual to the State. Even Professor 
Sedgwick, though defending individualism, as the only 
available motor—he forgets the Red motor, which is terror= 
is inclined to think that the State should endeavour to 
“ equalise the opportunities” of profitable action among met, 
which might lead us very far, the grand “ opportunity ” now 
existing being the possession of capital. It is to be observed, 
too, that no papers were offered gravely defending im 
dividualism and property, and that speakers on that side 
were mostly contented with dissents. In the academic stage 
of any subject, the attack is necessarily more lively than the 
defence ; but we cannot help thinking that when property and 
individualism are seriously menaced, much of this amenity and 
listlessness will disappear. 


Professor Ayrton’s address on the electrical transmission of 
power, delivered on Friday evening, September 7th, was ole 
of the most remarkable given during this year’s meeting. The 
great desideratum of the age is an easy transmission of motive 
power from a centre to places at a distance. Of these motor 


of Derbyshire Unionists, Conservative and Liberal, in a | none are as efficient as electricity. Electricity is 20t only 
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est, cheapest; and most silent, but far more obedient to the 


clean Lastly, electricity is a slave which, when the 


diesting or lone, needs no rest, but can in a moment be 
day che into light. In describing how the men of science 
val over the difficulties connected with electricity as a 
” ee force Professor Ayrton said some very curious 
- For instance, he told his hearers that it is possible 
aT he result of certain experiments now being made 


be that the working power of a ton of coal will 


ag to eight times its present value,—the energy 
it contains being converted directly into electric energy, and 


without the intervention of a wasteful heat-engine. Equally 
marvellous was the account of telpherage—electric locomotion 
which will enable distant steam or water power “to automati- 
cally transport our goods, and in time, it may be, even our 
people, over hills and valleys, without roads or bridges, and 
without interfering with the crops or the uses to which the 
land may be put over which the telpher-trains pursue their 
snake-like way, giving us the luxury of ballooning without its 
dangers.” Evidently electricity is to be the tireless slave of 
fature civilisations, the hewer of wood and the drawer of 
water, which will do the rough work of the world, and leave to 
man little or nothing but to direct and contrive. 


Professor Roy, Professor of Pathology, Cambridge, and 
Mr. J. G. Adami, Demonstrator in Pathology at the same 
University, are bold men. They read a paper on Friday week 
before the British Association in defence of stays, and 
naturally attracted more attention than lecturers on subjects 
more strictly scientific. They maintain that the desire for waist- 
belts is instinctive, and has been displayed by all athletes and 
persons of whom exertion is required since the beginning 
of history, the “girded loins” mentioned in the Bible 
being, according to Professor Robertson Smith, “ tightly 
constricted” loins. Such constriction, moreover, if not too 
severe, tends to drive the blood, which is apt to collect too 
much in the abdominal veins, back to supply the heart, lungs, 
and brain, where it is more required. Mankind, as it passes 
the stage of barbarism, meets this demand by belts, stays, and 
the like, which are rather healthy than the reverse. It will be 
observed that this argument, which is certainly true so far as 
the practice of all runners, Asiatic or European, is concerned, 
applies to men equally with women, though men gird them- 
selves only to meet special calls upon their strength. The 
writers pressed, however, for elasticity in stays. The paper 
seems to have provoked some irritation, abhorrence of stays 
being an article of faith with advanced women, who, how- 
ever, will not find that Hindoo ladies are healthier than 
English, or can walk one-half so fav. 


On Tuesday the Times published an interesting abstract of 
the yearly Irrigation Report of Sir Colin Scott Moncreiff, the 
head of the Egyptian Public Works Department. Egypt is 
the cradle of hydraulic engineering, for the possibilities of 
fertilisation contained in the Nile are a standing temptation 
toman to get more and more use out of the water. Considering 
the means at his disposal, and the way in which he is hampered 
by international jealousy and native carelessness, what Sir 
Colin Scott Moncreiff has done is truly wonderful. The 
chief works of the past year have been the strengthening 
and utilisation of the Barrage—the great weir built across the 
Nile many years ago by French engineers, and immediately 
declared useless by its creators—and the construction of 
the Tewfiki Canal, which runs from the apex of the Delta 
eastward to the sea, and will be finished before the close 
of the year. Besides these, an immense number of small 
works have been done in every province, including the drying 


up and reclaiming of ten thousand acres round one of the | 


shallow lakes. The work of getting rid of the corvée is being 
proceeded with firmly, though it seems difficult to persuade 
the fellaheen that they are really to be paid for their services. 


Care has to be taken, in giving contracts to the local sheiks, | 


to prevent them “impounding the money, leaving the labourers 
unpaid, and re-establishing the corvée for their own benefit.” 
Undoubtedly our engineers are doing a good work. If, however, 
the Raiyan project for the storage of the Nile flood is really 
snecessful, we shall do still better. We should there give 
Egypt a reservoir of two hundred and fifty square miles in 
area, which would yield, as is asserted, without pumping, for 
one hundred days an amount of water equivalent each day to 


the average daily discharge of low Nile from March to July, 
and so double the summer irrigation of Egypt. Such a 
work would indeed leave the mark of our occupation on the 
Delta. 


The Report of the Commissioners sent by the Canadian 
Government to examine into the resources and capacities of 
the Great Mackenzie Basin—the region stretching from the 
Saskatchewan to the Arctic shores, and from Hudson’s Bay 
to the Rocky Mountains, and containing over a million square 
miles, ze. half Australia—is a very interesting document. 
There are 5,000 miles of coast, and about 6,500 miles of con- 
tinuous lake and river navigation. Of the whole area, 656,000 
square miles are suitable for the growth of potatoes, 407,000 
for barley, 316,000 for wheat; while the pastoral country is 
set down at 860,000 square miles. Of the mines nothing very 
definite is yet known; but there seems little doubt that the 
Great Mackenzie Basin is, in parts at any rate, very rich in 
mineral deposits of all sorts, including the auriferous strata 
and the coal formations. More important than all, it is said 
that a petroleum area of vast extent has been found, and that 
Canada will thus be able to supply the world with the fuel of 
the future. No doubt the Report may be somewhat highly 
coloured. Still, with every deduction for the Transatlantic 
desire to “boom,” it is impossible not to marvel at a country 
which, like Canada, can contentedly and silently contain the 
Great Mackenzie Basin as a mere unconsidered trifle which it 
has not thought worth discovering till the year 1888. But if 
such things can be in a continent the interior of which has 
been open for three hundred years, what may not lurk undis- 
covered in the unvisited table-lands and river-basins of 
Afr ica? 


Perhaps the most marvellous narrative of an escape from 
an eruption ever recorded, is that given in a letter from a Mr. 
Narlian describing a volcanic outburst in the Lipari Islands on 
August 3rd. Mr. Narlian and his children were in their home 
on the watch for the eruption. They had, however, retired to 
bed for a short rest, when red-hot stones, none less than two 
feet in diameter, began to fall in showers upon the house. 
Very soon one came crashing through the ceiling a few yards 
from Mr. Narlian and his children. In attempting to fly, they 
found great difficulty in opening the doors of the shaking 
house, and in the verandah a stone fell actually at their 
feet, burning the children’s legs. None, however, touched 
them, and they reached the shore in safety, though before they 
could get there the whole country had been set on fire, and 
“huge boulders and stones were literally raining everywhere.” 
Panic-stricken men had seized their only boat, and they 
had to wait for several hours till help came from one 
of the neighbouring islands. On revisiting his home, Mr. 
Narlian found the whole neighbourhood strewn with huge 
boulders,—one of them thirty feet in diameter, and buried in 
the sand to the depth of ten or eleven feet. It is difficult 
to conceive anything more terrible than these huge red-hot 
boulders thundering through the air, and crashing down in an 
overwhelming storm of destruction upon the ground below. 
Volcanic eruptions do not kill like floods, but they affect the 
imagination far more forcibly. They strike a chord of horror 
in every sense. 


A statement made by Mr. Davitt, and intended, it is said, to 
have been used at the O’Donnell trial, has been got hold of 
and published by the Press Association. It contains an 
assertion that he was unjustly convicted in 1870, the letter 
written by him to the Fenian, Forrester, and used as evidence, 
having been, he declares, really intended to prevent the crime 
of murder. This is the letter, the explanations in brackets being 





given by the witness Forrester :—“ In reference to the other 
affair, I hope you will not take any part in carrying it out. If 
| it is decided upon, and you receive Tim’s, and through him 
Fitz’s consent, let it be done by all means, but one thing 
| you must-remember, and that is that you are of too much 
importance to your family [the Fenian organisation] to be 
spared, even at the risk of allowing a rotten sheep to exist 
among the flock [the Fenians]. All care and trouble of the 
last twelve months will have been in vain. Whoover may be 
employed to do it [commit the murder], let him not use the 
pen [revolver] we have been selling, but a common one.” 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 98 to 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A WORD OF COUNSEL. 


T the end of next week the Liberal Unionists are 
going to begin their autumn political campaign, and 
for the next three months we may expect to be reading a 
pretty continuous stream of speeches intended to make the 
country realise the evils of Home-rule and the necessity 
for maintaining the Union. We trust, however, that the 
leaders will see their way to treat the controversy on some- 
what larger grounds than they are’ usually inclined to 
choose. No doubt it is very tempting to answer your 
opponents by showing that their facts have no foundation, 
and that the principles which they now lay down as of 
universal applicability were openly violated by themselves 
only three years ago. Still, the temptation ought to be 
resisted, for no matter how complete, crushing, and con- 
clusive the rejoinders, they are not what the country wants to 
hear. The country is dead-tired of the personal element in 
politics, and does not care how often or how much this or 
that great statesman can be forced to eat his words or admit 
some flagrant distortion of facts. When Mr. Gladstone 
says that the Government which makes Irish prisoners take 
exercise in the same yard with men in a lower class of life, 
likewise undergoing sentence for breaches of the law, treats 
them worse than the King who chained his prisoners two-and- 
two together, or when Mr. Gladstone declares that Poland 
is given more liberty than Ireland, the ordinary elector can 
be perfectly well trusted either to supply the answer for 
himself or to learn it from the newspapers. He does not 
want to hear it from the leaders on the other side. What he 
does want to hear from them, however, are those abstract 
arguments which it is so difficult to keep clearly before 
men’s minds, since they are continually liable to be blunted 
by the feather-beds of sophistry and fallacy thrown down 
to oppose them, and through which they have to cut. The 
great duty of the Unionist politicians at this moment is to 
keep the issue clear and clean. The work of the Opposition, 
on the other hand—unconsciously for the most part, no 
doubt, for there is no deception like self-deception—is to 
encumber it with quibbles and perversions, and so to over- 
lay the original proposition presented to the electors with 
equivocations and subterfuges, that at last the public shall 
imagine that something totally different is before them. All 
controversialists who wish to convince a man in spite of his 
mind being made up against the particular course they 
advocate—in this case it is against the granting of legisla- 
tive and political independence to Ireland—adopt the 
well-known artifice of begging the question,—that is, of 
obscuring the point in dispute by the use of arguments 
in its advocacy which, though apparently valid, are, in 
reality, in no way applicable. This has been the history of 
the Gladstonian advocacy of Home-rule since the General 
Election of 1886. Mr. Gladstone and his followers have 
been continually endeavouring to beg the question. It 
is the duty of the Liberal Unionist leaders to see that 
they do not succeed in the attempt, All their efforts 
should be directed to keeping the true question before the 
public, and to preventing the electors from being per- 
suaded to accept Home-rule under the cover of arguments 
which are utterly foreign to the matter in dispute. 


We shall venture to set out here two points which it 
seems to us ought especially to be kept well before the 
electorate. In the first place, the ordinary elector is often 
completely unable to catch the magnitude of the change 
which he is being asked to sanction in granting Home- 
rule. He has heard Home-rule spoken of so often by 
Gladstonian speakers as the grant to Ireland of a little 
local liberty, and as the true strengthening of the bonds 
of the Union, that be is very apt to think that the whole 
thing is a very small matter,—a mere extension of local 
self-government, nothing more. At this moment, too, 
the class of men we are thinking of—they are not by any 
means stupid men, or ignorant men, but only men of slow 
perception and inclined to a sort of political myopia—is 
particularly inclined to look favourably upon Home-rule as 
an extension of Local Self-Government. They view with 
interest and satisfaction the new Local Government Act, 
and they argue,—‘ Why should Ireland not have Local Self- 
Government as well, and that, too, of the kind she wants? If 
it is good for Lancashire to have it, why is it bad for her ?’ 
Now, it is the men who argue thus that we want to see the 








Unionist leaders get hold of, and withou delay. aa 
if they are only approached in the sett oe men, 
must be shown how much bigger a thing Homes wy 
than they imagine, and how, instead of havis —e 
analogy to Local Self-Government, it is, in truth it - 
opposite. Let them be shown that Home-rule very 
starting Ireland under an entirely new set of rr 
conditions, which must in the end infallibly lea tical 
and more to complete separation of interests oan iw 
material, and their opinions will very soon be moat 
What unites the people of a Kingdom is, living unde . . 
same laws and under the same political conditions . 
Ireland and England are next year started under two. : 
pletely separate Parliaments, intent as they would tie 
each adopting legislation of a totally different kind 
it would not take more than one generation to undo 
all that has been done by the Act of Union - 
the way: of assimilation. Inherent national denis 
teristics may count for something, but they are nothinp 
when compared with the differences produced by aie 
similarity of institutions. Place Ireland under the 
Code Napoleon to-morrow, and give the Roman Cathole 
system of education the advantage in all the State schoolg 
and colleges, and in thirty years England and Ireland 
would be so completely apart that all talk of Union would 
be an impossibility. Show the electors thus the enor. 
mous magnitude of the change proposed—though we do 
not now know specifically Mr. Gladstone’s plan, we know 
that it must be satisfactory to the Irish Nationalists, and 
that the Irish Nationalists will take nothing less i 
legislative independence—and make them realise that 
Home-rule on the cheap is an impossibility, and the 
Unionist leaders will have done far more for the causs 
than if they had answered and set right a wildernese 
of Gladstonian perversions and evasions. 

The second point to which we think the Unionist leaders 
should address themselves is the agrarian question. Next 
in importance in numbers to the men who believe that 
Home-rule is only a small matter, are the men who are 
deeply affected by the spectacle of agrarian disturbance in 
Ireland, who feel the present condition of things intolerable, 
and who declare that Home-rule must be accepted as the 
only way of cutting the knot and settling the land question. 
To men who hold such views—and they are many—among 
the Gladstonians, it should be pointed out that, as a 
matter of fact, the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
is far better able to take up and solve the agrarian 
question than could be any Irish legislative body. If 
the Irish tenants could only be depended upon to act 
with ordinary honesty, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could and would settle the agrarian question to-morrow, 
and in a way endurable to both landlord and tenant. The 
basis of any expropriation plan must be payment by the 
tenant for a term of years, and what prevents a settlement 
is the sense that next year political agitators might, for 
their own ends and without the slightest difficulty, devise 
a new “ Plan of Campaign,” and that, owing to the bribes 
offered to the tenants to withhold the rent and defy the 
law, the purchase instalments would not be paid. An 
extension of Lord Ashbourne’s Act alone, if carried 
steadily out with certain improvements, and aided 
by a grant—which we still maintain England ought 
to contribute—would within a generation make the 
peasants proprietors of the soil. It would be easy 
enough to show in some such way as this, that given 
the security of law and order, the English Parlia- 
ment could easily settle the Irish land question; and 
it should be pressed on the electors that it is not the 
Unionists but the Land Leaguers who are stopping the 
way. Eviction would be impossible if the Unionists ruled, 
for only freeholders would remain. The Unionists would 
gladly alter the tenure, if only the tenantry would help 
them by breaking with those who teach them that they 
can acquire the land without any payment at all. The 
magnitude of the undertaking which lurks under the 
phrase “ Home-rule,” and the utter absurdity of the notion 
that only an Irish Parliament can settle the land ques 
tign,—these are the two points with which the country 
wants to be vigorously confronted. We trust the Liberal 
Unionist leaders will seriously consider the advisability of 
taking them up. If they do so, and can succeed in fixing 
the attention of the electors, they will have done more to 
win the battle than even if they convinced the county 
that Mr. Gladstone could not ‘be trusted as a leader 
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‘ician. The main questions, not the side-issues, 
‘ti agen personal issues, should be the watchword 


of the coming campaign. 





THE NEW AFRICAN COLONY. 


E can join in the chorus of approval which has 
hailed the grant of a Charter to the Imperial 
British East Africa Company, but not without some 
csouations. That Charter sanctions the annexation of 
itty thousand square miles of territory in East Africa, 
and makes of it a new Dependency ; and most of our 
temporaries seem to think that is a result justifying 
orultation. England, they say, has acquired a new tropical 
saate as large as England and with two millions of 
ple, full possibly of minerals, full certainly of forests, 
ils, ivory, and wide plains adapted to every variety of 
tropical culture. Its port, Mombassa, is the best on the 
coast of East Africa; its lofty plateaux will allow of 
emigration from abroad, and of the supervision of 
labour by white men; while its shape, stretching as it 
does in a wedge from the sea to Lake Victoria, will admit 
of indefinite extension to the north and east of that 
splendid volume of water. “A new Bengal may be found 
in East Africa.” All that is true, and we do not wonder 
that the Germans, who are just beginning to “ colonise” 
tropical regions, express a certain jealousy of British 
iness, or that English traders think they have acquired 
a new market for their produce. We cannot, however, be 
blind to the fact that the responsibilities involved in our 
new acquisition are at least as great as the advantages to 
be possibly secured. In granting the Charter published 
on Saturday, the British Government for the first time 
enters East Africa as a sovereign Power bound to govern and 
to defend the population as well as merely to open trade 
with them. We have tropical estates in plenty which are 
searcely worked, entire islands in the West in which we 
are slightly but perceptibly receding, lands by the million 
square miles all over the world which as yet we do not 
utilise. The settling energy of our people, diverted as so 
much of it is to the benefit of the United States, hardly 
keeps pace with our extension of dominion; while their 
political energy does not keep pace at all. Mombassia, 
Masailand, Lacustris, or whatever the new Colony is to be 
called, is as certain to expand as oil is to spread when 
scattered on the water, if only because tribe after tribe will 
hunger for British protection ; and as it expands, boundary 
questions, foreign questions, questions of trade, of customs, 
and even of extradition, will become more numerous 
and more formidable. Already our frontiers march with 
those of Germany; already jealous remonstrances are 
made as to our intention of spreading north; already 
we have to insert in the Charter provisions, unknown in 
the Charters of the East India Company, limiting the 
right of the new Colony to make its taxation cover 
foreigners. The new Colony can be invaded, and its 
people can be wronged, and in either case the British people 
will ultimately be called upon for protection and for justice. 
It needs no foresight to perceive that in a very few years 
the new possession will be a new burden upon both Army 
and Navy, already overtaxed with the work they have 
to perform, and calling loudly for the additional strength 
Which the taxpayers or their leaders are unwilling to 
concede. There have been many such burdens of late. The 
vast Kingdom of Burmah, a huge cantle of the Niger Basin, 
Zululand, Bechuanaland, Matabelesland, huge tracts in 
which Yorkshire would be invisible,—we English are 
eating the world fast, while our power of digestion, if 
anything, slightly declines. Our rivals are growing angrier 
and angrier; our critics at home become more inclined to 
Impede necessary action ; we cannot fully believe that for 
our own interests this new annexation is wholly good. 

But we can believe it from another side. It is the duty 
of this country, part of the payment due to mankind for its 
Wealth and position and almost unvarying good fortune, to 
take its share of the burden of civilising the Dark Con- 
tinent ; and the only effective method is to help in directly 
governing it. That is the true philanthropy. Our traders, 
with their firewater, their demands for ivory, and their desire 
for profits only obtainable through forced labour, do nearly 
as much evil in Africa as good. They do, and can do, next to 
nothing to create civilisation, to terminate kidnapping, or 
to allow the dark people to live in the security amidst 
Which savagery in its atrocious forms so rapidly dies away. 





Even the missionaries fail, except in isolated settlements and 
with individuals. They make villages temporarily happier, 
and they make a few hundred men much better; but they 
are reluctant—as we think, unwisely reluctant, but reluctant 
from the best motives—to take up the function of civil rulers, 
will hardly train their converts to resist armed violence, 
and wholly refuse to levy the taxation without which there 
can be no stable order and no persistent industry. It is 
through a Government only that the good work can be 
effectually done ; and the Charter creates a Government 
which all experience shows will be an effective one. 
From the moment the agents of the Company receive 
their powers and organise a military force, civilisation 
in its true sense will begin in East Africa. They must, 
in their own interests, establish order; must forbid 
slave-hunting; must shoot kidnappers; must turn the 
ferocious Masai into excellent sepoys; must stop private 
war, punish murder and theft, encourage culture, and 
insist on taxes,—the first effect of which everywhere 
all over the world is to make industry at once universal 
and inevitable. They must turn the endless jungle paths 
with which all Eastern Africa, as Mr. Drummond tells, is 
reticulated, into open roads; must enforce so much sanita- 
tion as makes it possible for civilised men to live; must 
fill the villages with a new sense of security defended by 
irresistible force. They must do these things not only 
because they are Englishmen, responsible, as the Charter 
enacts, to a Secretary of State, but because they are men 
able to understand that until certain crimes end, wealth is 
as impossible as quiet. They must, in fact, make law prevail, 
at once and finally ; and from the moment they have done so, 
the very conditions of life change for two millions of their 
subjects, who become, as it were, by a kind of magic, from 
savages living in constant terror of murder, kidnapping, 
or torture, quiet though uncultivated citizens, human 
beings, though, it may be, capable of little advance. The 
work in itself, once begun on the great scale, and by a 
Government authorised to make its laws effective, will be 
found, even in Africa, very easy. All human beings 
would rather obey than live in terror of violent death. 
The Masai, the fighting black tribe so dreaded on 
the coast, really murder for gain only, and once 
assured of pay if they obey, and death if they dis- 
obey orders, will make excellent and thoroughly acclima- 
tised soldiers, a few hundreds of whom, commanded by 
European officers, will soon make Arab kidnapping and 
native raiding dangerous and unprofitable. As to the 


that the people themselves will prefer justice to constant 
terror, and they are, in fact, ready to accept decisions 
from any white men whatever who will accept the 
duty of distributing them. There is no reason what- 
ever in the nature of things why, if the first Governor 
sent out by the Company is a competent man, and 
the first money raised is spent on a small disciplined 
force, with a piece or two of mountain artillery, the new 
Colony should not in five years be as quiet as Jamaica or 
the Windward Isles,—why, that is, terror in its most brutal 


of human beings. If it is, they will be five millions soon ; 
for not only will the population increase by natural incre- 
ment, but over all the boundaries, all who desire to labour, or 
are hungry, or need protection, will come swarming in, until, 
as in South Africa, the primary difficulty will be to deal with 
the volume of savage immigration. Mombassia should, in 
a lifetime at furthest, be as quiet as Bengal, which is as 
secure as a London drawing-room. It seems to us that 
there is no philanthropic work which in any degree rivals 
this in the extent of the good it accomplishes, in the direct 
reduction of human suffering, and in the inclusion of vast 
masses within a pale in which progress begins, at all events, 
to be conceivable. To object to conquest in East Africa 
for it is, of course, conquest under smooth forms—seems 
to us wholly unphilanthropic, for without conquest, 
the curse of all that region, terror so terrible and so 
constant that life is without happiness and industry 
without fruit, is practically impossible. The Negroes 
must be defended before they can be taught, and to defend 
them there must be a regular government; and without 
force, armed force, force capable in the long-run of killing 
out opponents, no regular government can exist. We 
approve the grant of the Charter not because England 
wants new estates, or new markets for piece goods, or new 








chances of collecting wealth, but because regular govern- 


ordinary work of police, human nature is so constituted 


forms should not be lifted from thé lives of two millions. 
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ment, directed by enlightened persons, is the first of.all 
blessings to man, becaus2 an African who can appeal 
to law becomes at once, by virtue of that power, a 
happier anda higher being. Whether government through 
a Company is better than government through the Colonial 
Office, may be an open question, but it is a very small one 
compared with the difference between a government and 
none. We should say ourselves that the Colonial Office 
civilised more quickly, and that Ceylon was always far in 
advance of India under the Company; but the method is 
approved by Englishmen, it has the merit of concentrating 
the governors’ attention, and as a commencement it will do 
very well. Englishmen set to govern, all govern much in 
the same way, and the Charter especially provides that 
Englishmen shall govern. 





THE FUTURE OF C/ASARISM. 


HE marriage of the Duke of Aosta, once King Amadeo 

of Spain, to his niece, the Princess Letitia Bonaparte, 
reported in the journals of Wednesday at such preposterous 
length and expense, has absolutely no political importance 
whatever, and only one point about it of the slightest 
political interest. The Duke of Aosta’s career ended with 
his abdication. He is not likely to succeed to the throne 
of Italy, even if his renunciation of all claims to it should 
prove as meaningless as such renunciations usually are, 
and, indeed, under the Legitimist theory of right, must 
necessarily be; and the Bonapartists, so far as they are 
devotees of a family, uphold the Salic Law as strictly as 
the Bourbons. They never name the descendants of 
Napoleon’s sisters. If they throw over Prince Victor, they 
will not turn for a candidate to a son of Princess Letitia, 
though, according to English ideas, he would be the nearest 
heir. The destiny of no country is affected by the wedding, 
and the only point of interest in it, beyond the evidence 
it affords that the Roman Catholic Church still claims the 
right to allow the marriage of such close relations, is, as the 
Standard has observed, the proof it affords that the Royal 
families of Europe admit the Bonapartes to be in some 
sense Royal. The House of Savoy could not directly deny 
that while the Princess Clotilde lived; but we fancy, if the 
marriage had been regarded as a mésalliance, means of 
preventing it would have readily been found. The Princess 
Clotilde’s consent could easily have been refused on the 
ground of too close kinship ; and the grant of a dispensation 
from the Pontiff would have involved delays equivalent to 
refusal. One wonders whether, in thus judging, the Royalties 
are right,—whether, that is, the chance of a Bonaparte 
restoration is a really serious one. They should know 
their special business best; but we have seen of late some 
reason to doubt whether they do know it, whether they 
comprehend subtle changes in popular feeling, whether 
Cxsarism in France may not wholly outlive any regard 
for the Napoleonide. That regard, it may be admitted, 
materially smoothed the path of Napoleon III. The body 
of the peasantry, and perhaps a majority of Frenchmen 
of all other classes, no doubt approved the Coup @’ Ktat 
out of dislike of Parliamentary government and dread of 
the Red Spectre which they thought the only and the imme- 
diate alternative. They were, however, greatly influenced 
also by the President’s name, by the idea that it implied 
victory over the foreigner, by the fancy that the chief of 
that House must, by all laws of heredity, be among visible 
candidates the ablest man. We are not sure that this 
sentiment lingers in France now. Loyalty to a person is 
a feeling difficult to arouse in Frenchmen, the name of 
Napoleon is now associated with defeat, and there are few 
signs of the disaffected in France still clinging to the tradi- 
tion. On the contrary, the marked fact of the situation is 
that now that the wheel has gone nearly round, that the 
Republic has lost its prestige, and that France begins 
to sigh for a dictator, Bonapartists and Legitimists 
find it possible to coalesce, and that the mass of Re- 
actionaries have selected a new standard-bearer. The 
common people are not voting, we may be sure, in order 
that General Boulanger should restore either the Bonapartes 
or the House of France. Had the feeling been for the 
Napoleons, and not merely for a dictator of some kind, it 
would have declared itself long since, and unmistakably. 
There are plenty of influential Bonapartists, old Prefects 
of the Empire, ready to be elected, and it is no more 
dangerous to vote for them than to vote for the can- 
didate whom the ruling. party so openly detest. Loyalty 





to the Bonapartist heir could be gs , 
as loyalty to the Legitimist. Of Pr re y 
mob there is none outside Paris, and even ind the 
an organ of the Extremists, the Cri du Peuple 
declared Parliamentarism to be a disease ‘cmuned GE 
bacillus, which induced people to bellow like mania, Py 
that a paroquet inoculated with it immediately re = 
ridicule General Boulanger in the language of M, F, 
Nevertheless, with a third of the people votin he 
monarchy of any sort, and perhaps half of them ed wh 
for a dictatorship, there is no manifestation in fate 
Prince Victor, who is just as well known and as ey 
known as Louis Napoleon was in ’48. Is it not at] 
possible that the French Cesarists have lost, as the ra 
Cesarists lost, their original faint feeling of prefere ~ 
for their Julian House, and that when they crown a on 
next, they will choose the man who seems to then aie 
strongest, who has gladdened them with most politica! 
success, or who promises them most prosperity? “In that 
case, the whole clan of the Napoleonide will be out of th, 
race, for their name will bring them no support, exe “ 
from a few administrators, while it is loaded down with the 
remembrance, always fresh while Alsace-Lorraine can 
aloud, of a great military calamity. There is no evidence 
whatever that the Julian House, had it lasted, would haye 
retained a prior claim on the supreme office, and a Roman 
felt the claim of birth as a modern Frenchman never can, 

This subtle change of sentiment, which may yet affect 
history most materially, although it extends the liberty of 
choice, may not secure to France rulers of ability. "The 
Republic has failed to do that, and so may the dictator. 
ship. If the electors were competent, it would secure at 
least strong men; but they are not competent, or they 
would obtain greater Parliamentary leaders. It is true 
that in Rome the sceptre rarely fell into incompetent 
hands, though there were instances of that occurrence 
while the Empire seemed irresistible; but then, the 
Emperors were selected,—first by the soldiery, who at least 
knew who could and could not command; and afterwards 
by the sternest of all processes, the test of a series of 
battles, which at least revealed the soldier. Even fools 
could not mistake Vespasian. The French populace has 
no such test to apply, and is at least as likely to be 
charmed by a Lafayette, all feathers and magniloquenee, 
or by a Boulanger, all promises and physique, as by a 
soldier capable of organising, or a statesman competent to 
solve the most pressing social problems. There must be 
soldiers, and statesmen too, in France; but they do not 
come decidedly to the top, or obtain from public favour any 
foothold, the strongest among them, M. Ferry, falling at 
the first breath of popular displeasure. The acumen 
of the people as to character seems to have been blunted, 
and it is the most singular fact in the recent history of a 
great nation, that with all barriers levelled and all careers 
open, with the claim of birth temporarily dead, and with 
every prominent man made as visible as an ubiquitous 
Press can render him, no Frenchman except General 
Boulanger has obtained even the slightest hold upon the 
people, and no Frenchman can be said to have achieved 
great practical success. The Cesar, when he comes, and 
most of the signs seem to show that he has nearly arrived, 
may as easily be'incompetent as successive Premiers have 
been, though doubtless he will have easier work to do, the 
control of the Chamber being at present the impossible 
condition of success, and a Cxsar who is incapable will 
fall. That is a poor outlook for France; but it is at least 
as possible as any return of the Napoleons, whose dwindling 
followers now regard the stately ceremonial of Tuesday, 
with its procession of Kings and Princes and Ambassadors, 
as proof of the rank the family they support has attained 
in Europe. It is no proof of anything, except that m 
the eyes of the dynasties the chance of the Napoleons is 
not quite extinct, and that they therefore accord them 
a favour which they would never dream of withdrawing 
from the Bourbons. It is on the progress of ideas im 
France that Bonapartist chances depend, and, so far 48 
outsiders can perceive, those ideas have taken a path fatal 
to the family, the path which leads to the conviction that 
Cesarism is better than representative government, and 
that a new man may prove an acceptable Cesar. There 
are plenty of Bonapartists still in some Departments ; but 
whether 10 per cent. of them would be discontented if the 
Dictator were not of the first Emperor’s kin, remains, to 
say the least, unproved. 
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——— 
GoOD NEWS FOR AGRICULTURE. 


OREIGN competition in its deadly form is a thing of 
the past. That is the message which Mr. Bear, one 

t experienced of agricultural statisticians, brings 

of the most exp ‘tain in his book. “The Britist 
farmers of Great Britain in his book, e British 

and his Competitors,” just published by the 
eee Club. Of course, Mr. Bear does not mean to say 
Cob fiien food will no longer be imported into our 
— ts or that the foreign supply is to be suddenly cut 
- What he does say, or rather what he proves, is that 
. have touched low-water mark, and that the English 
Hs ay need have no fear that his foreign competitors will 
yo able permanently to sell in our markets at prices 
. hich it would be impossible to produce at a profit in 
England. Undoubtedly a sense that this must be the case 
has lurked in many men’s minds, in despite of apparent facts. 
In spite of figures, logic and common-sense have always 
seemed to declare that a country like England, possessed 
of some of the richest Jand on the earth’s surface, and of 
, climate eminently suited to agriculture, where labour is 
cheap, and where the markets are the best. in the world, 
could not be obliged to resign the task of raisiag at any rate 
her fair share of the food required for her own people. Can 
it be possible, men’s reason asked them, that good land, 
ready fenced, cleared, and d rained, in England will ever 
not be worth cultivating, while it will be profitable to take 
mand break up prairie in America and to transport its pro- 
ducts across the Atlantic? It seemed difficult not to say at 
once that such a thing was impossible; and yet, as corn kept 
falling and American production increasing, men doubted 
whether reason was not somehow at fault. Mr. Bear’s 
admirable little book puts all such questioning at rest. 
He reconciles the seemingly contradictory answers of 
yeason and statistics, and shows that we need have no fear 
that the land of England will go out of cultivation owing 
to the competition of the foreign producer. Let us briefly 
attempt to follow Mr. Bear’s argument. Mr. Bear begins 
by showing that though “it can scarcely be profitable to 
grow wheat in England at a lower range of prices than 
from 36s. to 40s.,” i# is profitable to do so if those prices 
are maintained. Indeed, he calculates that if the price of 
wheat were not to fall below 40s., the wheat area of 1877 
might be gone back to—(the acreage under wheat has 
decreased greatly, it will be remembered, since that year). 
Mr. Bear next shows, by apparently incontrovertible 
statistics, that there is every reason to believe that 
wheat cannot profitably be sent into the English market 
from abroad at a lower price than 40s., and that the 
wheat which has lately been supplied us at a cheaper 
rate was really grown at a loss. ‘* My contention is,” he 
says, “ that this foreign wheat, with the possible exception 
of that sent from India, has been supplied at a loss to the 
growers, and that the wheat-growing area of the world has 
already begun to contract, and will be seriously diminished 
unless the average price is about 40s. a quarter in England.” 
To prove his contention, Mr. Bear takes the chief countries 
that supply our corn market one by one. These countries 
are the United States, India, Russia, Australasia, and 
Canada,—the European countries such as Austria and 
Germany need not be reckoned, for, in fact, a very slight 
increase in their population would do away with the narrow 

margin they export. 

To begin with the United States. Does wheat-growing 
pay at current prices—i.e., at 32s. a quarter—or has it 
paid at the prices of the last four years? The answer Mr. 
Bear gives is, ‘ Most decidedly it has not ;’ though it is not 
expressed in his own language, but in that of American 
reports and trade journals. Nothing can show more 
clearly than these quotations that the rush to seize on the 
English market has ended in a competition which has left 
the American farmer nothing but dead loss. In 1885, 
when wheat in the London market was 32s. a quarter, the 
Statistician of the American Department of Agriculture 
stated in his annual report that “it may be confidently 
assumed that there is no profit in wheat-production at 
present prices.” Yet this was said of the greatest total 
crop of wheat ever produced in the United States, 
and of a yield per acre in excess of the average,—the 
average of the year being thirteen bushels per acre. What, 
then, must have been the loss over last year’s crop, when 
the price was also only 32s. a quarter, and the average yield 
only ten bushels an acre? It is needless to say that the 
Americans are not going to continue to grow wheat for 
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amusement, and accordingly the area has begun to ¢on- 
tract. “The wheat average of the United States has been 
reduced since 1880, in spite of the increase in the newly 
settled land of the North-Western States.” During the 
eight years ending in 1887, “although the population in- 
creased by over eleven and a half millions, the acreage and 
production of wheat absolutely decreased.” When the 
population of America is thus catching up the wheat-supply, 
it is not to be wondered at,as Mr. Bear calculates, that if the 
production does not increase in the next five years, the sur- 
plus for export will only be five and a half million quarters, 
and that in tenyears from the present time the present wheat 
area, which, as we have shown, has not altered since 1880, 
will not be sufficient to support even the home population 
of the States. Such a result, however, will, of course, not 
ensue. The price will rise to a remunerative height, and 
then the area of production will at once enlarge. Mr. 
Bear puts yet another aspect of the American competition. 
In America, the average value of the wheat crop at recent 
prices has been 33s. an acre; in England, £8 an acre. 
“TI maintain,” says he, “ that English farmers can continue 
to grow wheat at £8 an acre longer than American farmers 
san keep on growing it at 33s. If the game of ‘ beggar my 
neighbour’ is to go on, the American will be the first to 
throw up his hand.” 

This is obviously true, unless, indeed, wheat-growing in 
England costs £6 7s. an acre more than in America. One 
fact to show that this is not so may be noticed. The 
American farmer has to pay more for everything he wants 
than the English. A great American authority has calcu- 
lated that “the produce of one acre of wheat-land in 
Engiand would purchase as much of the farmer’s require- 
ments as four to six acres in America.” Even as regards 
rent, the American farmer is not so well off as one might 
fancy. What with interest allowed for the purchase-money 
and other outgoings, the rent of corn-land in Michigan is, 
often it is calculated, in effect 19s. an acre. If we 
add an 8 per cent. interest mortgage—not an unusual 
oceurrence—this amount must, of course, be increased. 
Under such circumstances, then, it certainly does not 
look as if the American farmer is likely to continue a very for- 
midable competitor to his English brother. Good authorities 
calculate that the American cannot get a living unless 
wheat is at a price equivalent to 42s. in the London market ; 
but this is all that the English farmer asks for. The 
American farmer, with his tools and his team, his stock 
and his grain, mortgaged as they often are at 3 per cent. per 
month, and his land at 8 per cent. per annum, has pro- 
bably only one advantage,—he, is content to live a far more 
self-denying life, and to work infinitely harder, than his 
English rival. If these are the true facts in regard to 
American competition, as we believe they are, there is no 
fear of America driving our tillage-lands out of cultivation. 
In regard to India, Mr. Bear is less certain as to the 
diminution of competition. It does not appear, however, 
that present prices are very encouraging to the Indian 
producer; for since 1883 there has been no increase in 
the area under whea Mr. Bear believes, too, that were 
the rupee to keep above 1s. 10d. in value—unluckily a 
dream—the English farmer need not fear the Indian 
competition. Into the question of whether the depre- 
ciation of the rupee does or does not act as a bounty 
on the export of wheat, we cannot, however, enter 
here. Still, since our Indian supply, under the excessive 
depreciation of last year, has not been greater than 
one-ninth of the whole, even if Indian competition is 
not checked at its source, it is not likely to prevent the 
improvement in the price of wheat which seems inevitable, 
unless, indeed, the farmers of Western America will con- 
tinue to grow wheat at a dead loss. Russia, Canada, and 
Australia are the only other countries which need be 
mentioned. Of Russia Mr. Bear says :—“ Agricul- 
tural depression in Russia is probably worse than 
anywhere else in the world, and there is no reason 
to.suppose that the Russian cultivator can profitably lay 
down wheat in England at a lower price than that at which 
our own farmers can grow it.” Canada is handicapped 
by her climate; and though she may produce good wheat, 
she will not, in fact, be able to do more than feed her own 
people. In Australasia, the farmers seem unwilling to 
seriously attempt to grow wheat at recent prices, for the 
Australian can find something more profitable with which 
to occupy himself. 

We have touched thus upon what Mr. Bear has to say 
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as to the future of competition in corn-growing. He is 
equally cheerful in his assurances that meat will not per- 
manently fall below a price which the English farmer will 
find remunerative. We cannot, however, follow him here, 
though the facts and arguments produced seem most con- 
clusive. Nor can we deal as we should like with the very 
practical suggestions he has to make as to the improve- 
ment of English agriculture, more than to say that they 
seem to us weighty and well considered. Mr. Bear has, 
we believe, done a very real and very great service to the 
English farmers, and to all who are connected with the 
land. He has given them hope when all seemed hopeless, 
and he has thrown a flood of light upon the conditions 
under which the competition with English agriculture is 
now conducted. The old story goes that the plague killed 
twenty men in every hundred, but fear eighty. It is hardly 
too much to say that if low prices have inflicted injury 
upon the farmers, hopelessness has done harm every bit as 
wide and as great. This hopelessness Mr. Bear’s book 
ought to remove, and the landlord and the farmer, as they 
walk over the land, need no longer talk of it being only a 
question of time before the fields into which they have put 
their money and their toil shall be nothing but a deserted, 
uncultivated wilderness. 





THE EXPEDITION TO THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. 


A te or three spurts of flame on the extensive frontier 

of India, which touches so many tribes and races on 
its great curve from China to Beloochistan, seem to have 
created a little needless apprehension in the minds of 
those who do not quite realise the immense variety in the 
points of contact and the relative smallness of the dis- 
turbed areas. The quarrels now on hand, except that 
growing out of the pretensions of Tibet upon Sikkim, 
have nothing even approaching to an alarming character. 
Fighting with dacoits in Burmah, for example, will go on, 
according to precedent, until the new rulers have con- 
vinced the chronic offenders, used to a lax and corrupt 
government, that it is more profitable to obey than to 
resist their masters from the West. It may happen, 
indeed, that an attempt to push a good road or railway 
from the Brahmapootra to the Irawaddy will cause fresh 
contests; but they will be all in the day’s work, heard of, 
yet not felt in India itself. Nor is the coming expedition 
to the Black Mountain, on the Upper Indus, much out of 
the way; like the other incidents, it is local, and that fact, 
when India is in question, should always be borne in mind. 

The delinquent tribes who in October will have to submit 


-or encounter ‘the strong column under Brigadier-General 


M‘Queen, are ancient though not chronic disturbers of the 
Hazara border. They are the Akazai and Hassanzai, and 
have frequently in times past troubled their neighbours 
and the Punjab Government. They are not remote from 
the Wahabi settlement, and Agror, close at hand, has often 
been a source of anxiety. It is, indeed, a sporadically 
turbulent region, and occasionally the application of what 
are called punitive measures has been imperative. In the 


present case, the peace of the frontier, certainly, and respect | 


for the Government in the Punjab itself, could not be 
maintained were the slaying of two officers of the peace- 
keeping Guide Corps not followed by signal punishment. 
The attack on the squadron was itself a bold act, and indi- 
cative of a latent insurgent spirit, the child, perhaps, of 
long immunity. It may be that the march on Umbeyla 
and Mulka a quarter of a century ago, if not for- 
gotten by the elders, had ceased to be a deterrent to the 
generation which has grown up since 1863. But whatever 
the reason, or no reason, which brought about the deaths 
of Major Battye and Captain Urmston, Lord Dufferin 
was bound to resent the act and chastise the actors. He 
was all the more so because the effect of such an example, 
if not severely treated, would be felt as far as the Khyber, 
and might run down the right bank of the Indus. 
Although these frontier tribes never move together, never- 
theless unrest in one quarter may and does spring up in 
another, especially if there is the least appearance of 
forbearance when grave outrages are committed. Un- 
doubtedly the whole range of hill and valley from the 
Black Mountain to Sind, has been far more pacific and 
orderly of late than it ever was since British justice and 
firmness superseded Sikh rapine. The reason is that on 
several occasions, greater or lesser, Sir John Lawrence’s 
recipe—a “sound thrashing,” as a preface to any settle- 








ment—has been severely applied whenever the 
exceeded all bounds. Sir Neville Chamberlain’s ; . 

into the very heart and up to the capital or chief 2 
the Mahsud Waziris, and his persevering and ib 
operations against Umbeyla, and Sir Oriel Tanne — 
up the Zhob Valley, are examples of energy wl ch 
to preserve the peace. They were satellites te — 
and not wars. ‘ °xpedition, 

We have a frontier many hundreds of mile 
ning mostly at the foot of the hills, fringed throne tik 
extent by poverty-stricken savage tribes, bred for rs in 
to pillage and murder, and more keen in the purvita 
vengeance than even Corsicans or Albanians. They $ 
fierce as well as proud, and although skilful Pi .. 
has rendered many of them harmless for the - 
sent, notably the once tameless tribes in and ne “e 
Khyber and Kohat, yet they are still liabl ae 

a, é » me 2 e to out. 
bursts of rapacity or passion, or both. They break 
over the border, plunder, kidnap, murder, and sometime 
burn. Twenty years ago these raids were more frequent 
but the civil administrators and the frontier field fore 
combined have taken the edge off their predatory habits 
and produced comparative tranquillity. But when British 
subjects are injured in purse or person, redress must be 
had, or impunity would beget fresh outrage: Occasionally 
a tribe is reduced to reason by a blockade, and in a shorter 
or longer period the head-men surrender the delinquent oy 
pay the fine. Sometimes the officer in charge has sufficient 
personal influence to secure reparation at once, and now 
and then a dispute threatening bloodshed is settled by 
arbitration. Everywhere great and ceaseless vigilance jg 
required, a strict fulfilment of compacts, a just if severe 
treatment of offenders; and, on the whole, the effect of 
the policy pursued on this extensive and troublesome 
frontier is order, safety, increased industry and trade, so 
that the despatch of powerful bodies of troops to punish 
the turbulent has become exceptional. 

The tragedy on the highlands near Agror is of a nature 
to call for exemplary and sure punishment and reparation, 
in order to prevent a rising in the mountains and secure 
the peace of Hazara and Eusufzai. The field force which 
will start in a fortnight—made up of five British and nine 
native battalions and one cavalry regiment, with three 
batteries—is comparatively large, seeing that the total 
can hardly be less than eight thousand men. The reason 
is, that the country to be invaded is rugged and difficult; 
that the line of communication will have to be properly 
guarded, however far forward the troops proceed ; and 
that not even the most sagacious “ political’? can do more 
than make a shrewd guess at the numbers which will start 
up into life when the first shot has been fired. For the 
tribes on and about and beyond the Mahabun are easily 
aroused ; their rocks, ravines, and woods, and their bravery 
make them formidable; the killing of two officers implies 
that they are, or were, in a passionate temper; and the very 
magnitude of the force suggests the idea that the frontier 
officers have reason to expect a stout resistance. On the other 
hand, the powerful display of armed men may induce the 
tribes to submit, because they know, from sharp experience, 
that the army, when once it advances, cannot and will not 
recede until the end is obtained. If the delinquent tribes 
do not give up the murderers and pay a heavy fine, they 
know well what will happen. The troops will beat down 
opposition, penetrate the country, burn the villages, and 
destroy the crops, the only way of bringing such enemies to 
yield and make what reparation they can. If the men of the 
Black Mountain fight as well as the Waziris, or the Buneirs, 
or the Afridis, they will be no contemptible antagonists. The 
probability is that they will so fight, especially as, in effect, 
they have challenged the British to battle; and in that 
case, all the more as the number of the enemy depends on 
the flash of sympathy through the adjacent tribes, the little 
army of Brigadier-General M‘Queen will be found none too 
strong for the arduous task they will have to perform. 
Except as regards the cost, such an expedition as this is 
not an unmixed evil. The robbers and cut-throats of the 
hills over which, perchance, Alexander made his way, 
deserve and will receive no sympathy in the Punjab or 
elsewhere other than they can exact by their valour; 
while the British and native troops, besides doing a great 
public service and avenging the deaths of two excellent 
officers, will have a lesson in actual hill-warfare which to 
them will be useful and welcome. And as Ishak Khan, 
after all, may set Afghanistan on fire, the Viceroy may 
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wilfully to create a famine, by burning, for example, all 
corn, even if it be his own; and trading ceases to be just 
when it ceases to benefit both parties to the transaction. It is 
more important, however, as the monopolists will neither 
see that argument, nor regard it if they do see, to discuss 
whether any remedy or preventive is possible which shall 
not involve confiscation—that is, crime—or dangerous 
interference with the industry of the country. It is a 
most perplexing and complicated question. The Repub- 
lican idea seems to be to regard the “Trusts” as im- 


—— tt 

be glad to have in hand a respectable field force beyond 
the Indus. But it must not be forgotten that this is a 
local enterprise which concerns a corner of the Punjab, and 
has no connection with conflicts in the Himalayan passes 
or the hanging of dacoits in Burmah. It is a little incident 
in Indian history which has been often preceded, and 
doubtless will be followed, by others of the same stamp and 
scope, and may be recorded in a single line by the future 


historian. 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AND THE 
MONOPOLISTS. 


HERE is a serious danger to capital involved in 
T President Cleveland’s almost savage menace to the 
managers of “ Trusts,” as the monopolies which have 
grown up in America are now called. The President, 
though an honest man, is an astute one; his party 
does not want to alienate all wealthy men; and before 
he employed such language as “ unutterable hatred” to 
describe his attitude towards monopolists, Mr. Cleve- 


proposals for active measures. The 


would approve 
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fact, have grown savage; and we are scarcely surprised | 


to find this is the case. It is years since we pointed out 


that a grand struggle between capitalists and statesmen | 4 444.4) giver of orders might always be shown to reside out- 


and that it would probably break out first in America; and | side the jurisdiction. To seize the shares of the syndicates 


would occur over the new attempts to create monopolies, 


both predictions are now realising themselves. From the 
days of Moses, the quickest way to make a fortune has 
been to monopolise an article in strong demand; and the 
conditions of life in America are singularly favourable to 
the creation of such monopolies. 
United States is so wide, that railways are practically the 
only means of communication ; and those who control them, 
control to a large extent the movement of supplies. Then 
private fortunes have grown vast, and are held by men who 
cannot use them to found families, or rule society, or main- 
taina sustained stateliness of life,and who consequently find 


the interest of carrying on gigantic transactions keener than | rar 
Age dt tins Sel . ener than | ment would requisition salt from the holders of unusual 
any other. The European millionaire retires from the field | 


just when the American miilionaire plunges into the busi- 
ness of monopolising. The consequence is, that small com- 


necessary products, crush out all competition, ask their 
own prices, and practically destroy for the American people 
much of the benefit of their resources and their labour. 


The territory of the | 


moral, which is, at all events, an arguable proposition, 


and declare all contracts essential to create them to be 


void, or even directly punishable; but that remedy 
is a very doubtful one. It would not in the least 
hinder the action of the Jay Gould of the day, who 
worked with his own money and purchased for himself; it 
would hamper the practice of storing up supplies, which is 
as essential to the safety of the people now as it was in the 
days of Joseph; and it involves this evil, that the State, 
which has for its first business the enforcement of right 


S hiete tenten ele teeeeell Guak ban ceementens| between individuals, refuses in this case to do its ordinary 
sod must bi PP | duty. In practice, too, in America, the law would be baffled 
popular dislike of “‘Trusts”—that is, Rings—must, in _ by the privileges of the States, which the people are not pre- 


pared, even in their own interests, to override by violence. 
Merely to make monopolising an offence would, again, be of 
. bs eo . 5 

little use, for evidence would be almost unprocurable, and the 


or the property of the capitalist, is to recur to the old and 
barbarous expedient of excessive fines, and might, more- 
over, be evaded in many ways; and to refuse to the mono- 
polists the right of recovering debts is only to establish a 
national system of payment in advance. There are, we think, 
only two systems which would work well and be at the same 


| time just, and one of them would, we fear, be in practice 


‘found unmanageable. 


This is, to apply the principle of 


| requisition as would be done in a case of military necessity. 


| 


| venting the formation of dangerous combinations. 


A fitting tribunal having declared that the people are 
in danger for want of an adequate supply—say, of salt, as 
the most indispensable of health-preservers—the Govern- 


stores at a normal price, and sell it at that price at all 
post-offices till the open market had been again filled. 


ee : j Can | This method, which has been actually applied in many 
binations of very rich men, and even single capitalists, can | (cog of wheat and ma eaten a ‘ - = helele hee 
and do gain possession of the whole supply of valuable or | eet I . 


cious, the dread of its almost ruinous operation pre- 


It 


| is, however, an extreme method, and requires that the 


Suppose, for example, one man or one syndicate owned | 


all the wheat stored in England or likely to arrive; 
then he could tax the whole people at discretion, even 


deprive them of the entire advantage of their wages, | 
compelling them to consume the whole in indispensable | 


food. The American monopolists have not yet seriously 
attacked wheat, probably under some fear of being 


lynched if they did; but they have monopolised anthracite | 


coal and petroleum—that is, in America, heat and light 
—sugar, whisky, salt, and a long list of smaller and 
less universally sought-for articles, one of them, which, 


from its effect on the South, is attracting dispropor- | 


tionate attention, being cotton bagging. The monopolists 
regulate the output, fix the price, dictate the wages of the 


underselling. 
petition, which, however, even if free, would only force 


traders to maintain a competition, and the whole American 


are always shorn, for the benefit of a minute number of 
rich men. It is probable, too, that it will be shorn much 


Government employing it shall be perfectly honest,. 
unusually well-informed, and in possession of complete 
control over the means of distribution. The other, and 
perhaps the simpler way, is to leave the matter generally 
alone, but to empower the Government, whenever assured 
that a monopoly is injuring the people, to act as it acts in 
England in the case of the railways,—that is, to appoint a 
Commission empowered to exercise a general control over the 
monopoly, and to fix a maximum of rates. That would work. 
It is not immoral if the monopolists know of the power 
beforehand ; and if the authority were used with discretion, 
it would not harass or interrupt trade, of which speculation, 
it must be remembered, isa necessary part. It is a kind of 


| war measure, and excessively objectionable unless a necessity 


Worse, for the system is expanding as it becomes better | 
understood ; the immense profits obtainable make the com- | 


peat faithful to each other, and they are growing 


Wheat, and thus enable themselves to mulct all men’s 
ym in amounts limited only by their own sense of 
ow much the body of their customers will bear. 


It is of little advantage to discuss the moral right of | 
monopolists to charge what they like for articles they have | 


bought in open market, though we hold a strong opinion 
upon that subject. It cannot be morally lawful for any man 


bolder under the consciousness of impunity. We see signs | 
that they may grasp at tea, coffee, beer, tobacco, and even | 
| and low “ unfortunates 


: . | is clearly seen ; but something of the kind will be imperative 
operatives, and when necessary, crush out competitors by | « gees : : 

P a y> ; te 8 by | it a syndicate ever seizes the wheat-supply, and an irre~ 
Protected as they are against foreign com- | < 


sistible demand may arise long before that. Even here 


on them larger purchases, it is found impossible for private | in Exgiand we greatly doubt: if ‘the body of te peor 


would endure a monopoly of tea, which it would not only 


; “4s : : | be possible but easy for a great syndicate to establish, 
community is shorn, sometimes to an amazing extent, just | I : yt ea . 
asin Europe consumers of copper are at this moment being | euieee. ta been en thes veee Chien teen 
2 7. . ; 8 . c oe 
shorn, and as in London consumers of fine fish and fruit | I ; I ‘ I 


though its members might have, like the Dutch with their 


THE WHITECHAPEL MYSTERY. 

7 E do not see that society, or the Home Secretary, or 
the police, or any one else except the criminal, is 

guilty in this horrible Whitechapel affair. The crime was 
not due to the poverty of the neighbourhood, for there are 
dark courts and narrow passages, and small lodging-houses, 
” everywhere in every great city ; 
and the murderer might have committed his crime in the 


| small streets of Westminster or Marylebone as well as in 


Whitechapel, and in the riverine boroughs more easily than 
in either. As to inadequate protection, no conceivable 
number or organisation of the police can enable them to 


‘ protect every wretched woman in this vast city who, by 
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the very nature of her evil trade, is driven to run the risk 
of hide-away places and dangerous companionship. It 
would take a hundred thousand men to patrol all London 
for any such purpose, and they would be baffled in their 
inspection at every turn. There are limits to the 
possibilities of watchfulness, and one of them is that 
industrious men will not pass their whole lives in earning 
pay for policemen numerous enough to see everything that 
cecurs, and intelligent enough to watch for forms of crime 
which are as rare as earthquakes or meteorites in a great 
city. If, indeed, the original theory had been correct, and 
Mrs. Chapman and the two previous victims of the same 
kind of atrocity had been murdered by a gang of black- 
mailers, there might have been reason to criticise or con- 
demn the failure to find the guilty. A gang can always 
be broken by pardons, or rewards, or scientific cross- 
examination of suspects; and no routine, or etiquette, or 
even general rule of expediency, ought in such a case to 
have stood in the way of avenging justice. But it was 
almost from the first clear that there was no gang. A 
confederacy of criminals wishes either to plunder or to 
terrorise special victims, not to rouse against themselves 
the passionate wrath of a whole community like the popula- 
tion of Whitechapel. The motive would not be sufficient 
to extinguish the dread. No confederacy of men, either, 
could in this country be formed all the members of which 
would sanction or even connive at the kind of atrocity 
which separates this series of crimes from all mere 
murders. Even of three convicts, any two would betray 
the third villain at once. It was an abler suggestion 
that the two later murders might have been crimes of 
imitation, a latent blood-thirst being stimulated in a 
number of persons by the descriptions of the first crime 
which were so freely circulated. That this is possible is 
proved by all criminal history, and, indeed, cases occur in 
our own Colonies every year or two, one instance of 
running amok—that is, of murdering at large—being 
frequently followed by another at an interval of hours. 
It is the reason why all vivid descriptions of crime 
do harm, and why pictorial representations of cruelty 
should in particular be absolutely prohibited. This 
theory was, however, under the circumstances, an un- 
likely one, crimes of imitation usually occurring more 
rapidly; and it was not seriously discussed except 
to exhaust all speculations. It was soon taken to 
be a certainty that the criminal was one man, either a 
true lunatic in whom erotomania and homicidal mania 
coincided, or a villain of a kind not infrequent in Asia, 
or even in Southern Europe, but so utterly unknown in 
England that his acts are held of themselves, even by an 
excited populace, to prove insanity. 

The solitariness of the criminal once established, and 
the man having got away long enough to wash him- 
self, the difficulties of the police became almost in- 
superable. A man in the East End of London is 
a grain of sand; as invisible, and almost as much 
beyond identification amidst the mass. There are tens 
of thousands of men nearly alike, dressed substantially 
in the same way, living the same life, and usually so 
little offensive that the eye and the memory lose the habit 
of noticing or recording their appearance. Ask any servant 
or clerk to describe any caller who has not left a name, 
inquire as to dress, age, or even colour, and you will find 
how little impression any personality whatever makes in 
this endless jungle of mankind. It is true the police con- 
stantly catch criminals; but it is either because they have 
“ information ”—that is, somebody has betrayed the man 
wanted—or they discover some material substance con- 
necting the criminal and the crime—a wad, for in- 
stance, made of newspaper, as happened recently—or 
the existence of a motive, revenge, anger, jealousy, or 
cupidity, limits the range within which inquiry can 
be fruitful. In the Whitechapel case, the criminal can, by 
the first laws of English nature, have no confidant ; there is 
no material clue, except two undiscovered brass rings taken 
from the wretched woman’s dead fingers; and the motive 
was blood-thirst,—that is, the crime itself was its own 
impelling cause. The police have nothing to go upon, and 
are reduced to an endless inquiry in innumerable lodging- 
houses whether a man who may have been a solitary, may 
have put on an overcoat, and may have cleaned his hands in 
earth, had come into any of them at 6 o’clock in the morning 
with blood upon his fingers and clothes. It is the last 


thing he would do at that hour of the day, supposing | 





him sane enough to feel fear; but what are the li 
to ask about, except, indeed, whether anybody anywhan 
saw before, say, 7 o’clock, a man of whom they can 9 
no certain description whatever, except that he & . 
have had blood on him, and that somewhere about him he 
carried a formidable knife. If the witness Mrs, 
actually saw him talking to the murdered woman, ag ap 
probable, the police probably know his height; but he; ht 
unless it is exactly known, is a very feeble clue, Ls 
search should be most strenuous, long-continued a 
minute, extending far beyond lodging-houses and White 
chapel ; but to accuse the police of negligence or fatuity o, 
account of failure is unfair. They must be three times a 
anxious to succeed as the public, and the public jg wild 
withanxiety. That, indeed, is the best ground remaining fy, 
hope. Most murderers are protected by some class or other. 
but there is almost certainly no human being in London wh, 
would shield this one, and probably very few who would 
not incur considerable expense and trouble if they coylg 
by any means whatsoever assist in the chase. Th 
searchers number thousands, though their search may be 
unintelligent. Indeed, intelligence is of comparatively littl 
use, for it usually helps only to detect motive, and here the 
motive is at once clear, and useless as an aid to identifica. 
tion. There is no uncertainty about the motive of , 
tiger’s spring, but that does not help us to catch him. 
Thought cannot work without material, and we cannot 
remember a murder in this generation in which the 
materials for thought were so few, while they are all 
disturbed by the probability that the criminal is a lunatic 
in the true professional sense. If he is sane, he must, 
in all human probability, be a man accustomed to 
carry or use a long knife, “almost a dagger,” it jg 
said—that is, must be either engaged in butchering 
or leather-cutting of some kind, or be a sailor in 
the merchant service—and he is, if he is the author 
of the successive murders, still in possession of this 
knife. That is one highly probable, but only probable, 
fact. He must also know that district of Whitechapel 
well. What should take him there three successive times, 
except the sense of knowing localities, and therefore of 
being able to get away rapidly and without mistake? 
And he is not a man to excite by his mere appearance 
immediate or intense alarm, or his victim would not 
have gone with him, nor would he have attracted so 
little attention from the passer-by, Mrs. Durrell. Those 
seem the only facts fairly clear, and they will carry the 
keenest very little way. They scarcely help the police, and 
they do not help the population at all, for the latter fixed 
as with one accord upon a wretched little Jew, nicknamed 
“ Leather Apron,” whom Coroner and police take pains to 
state has proved his innocence of the charge. The rage of 
the people against this man is an impressive warning against 
Lynch-law, an appeal to which can never be justified, or even 
palliated, till it is proved that those who administer the 
law of the land are in collusion with the criminal. Time 
enough to think of “popular justice” when juries acquit 
and Judges condone in the face of evidence. 








A DEFENCE OF GOSSIP. 

age , and still more Englishwomen, are by 

habit so didactic, so much given to utter thoughts 
graver than their real opinions, that to find the head of a great 
female college defending gossip comes on one with a shock of 
surprise. It is as if one had stumbled in a copy-book over the 
text, under the letter “C,” “Chat is the current coin of con 
versational capital.” Miss Gladstone, however, the Principal 
of North Hall, Newnham, evidently intended to do it whe 
on Thursday week she related her little story of the New 
ham students’ debate. The subject set for discussion in the 
Debating Society was whether life was worth living without 
gossip; and the girls, after an animated controversy, decided 
almost unanimously that it was not. Miss Gladstone, speaking 
to the Association for Promoting the Education of Girls ia 
Wales, smilingly defended their vote; and, in spite of the 
nearly universal opinion of social moralists, we incline 
suspect that she was right. Certainly she was, if by “gossip” ¥é 
are to understand the pleasant chat which is one of its many 
meanings. Easy conversation, sprinkled with allusions t 
persons, yet not confined to personalities, is one of the 
intellectual enjoyments possible only to those who live under 
and share in a developed civilisation. It is deliberation made 
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: by brevity of speech and by an underlying knowledge 
ane on all hands, which of itself indicates at once the 
enltivation and the equality of the talkers. The uneducated 

ip in this sense, they only narrate and argue; nor 
those whose mental interests are confined to a very narrow 

e To gossip well requires, indeed, a certain quickness of 

..4 a widish range of knowledge, however superficial, and 

degree of tolerance for opposed opinions which is, if not 

. jality, a very good substitute for it.. No one whose 
nnd creaks as it opens, by no means a rare peculiarity even 
with the able, can gossip pleasantly ; nor can any one who is 
py nature intolerant of opposition. They say, for instance, 
we know not how truly, that rural Americans, the men at least, 
never gossip in this way, and dislike those who do, just as 
English country-folk dislike those who indulge in badinage. 
The quickness of the give and take worries them with that 
sense of their own incompetence to keep up with it which once 
made an eminent Bishop rebuke a jester with a discourse gently 
condoning “ nimble-mindedness.” Such gossip frequently 
instructs, if only by compelling the speakers to reduce their 
thoughts to simple words, and see how they look then; and it 
always lightens the mental atmosphere, making the mind 
feel freer, as the body feels in a rowing or cricketing dress. 
Discussion in undress—and that is what Miss Gladstone meant 
by gossip—is, in fact, a mental stimulant, the healthier for 
its comparative freedom from mental alcohol. It is not very 
nourishing, perhaps, but neither is tea; yet the taste for tea, 
especially a taste that can distinguish qualities, is a sure sign 
of an unvitiated palate. It was of a master of gossip rather 
than of an intellectual talker that a lady declared she liked 
him exceedingly, but would never marry him. “It would,” she 
said, “be like drinking fine coffee all day.” That is, perhaps, 
its truest analogue in the material world; and fine coffee is 
not only a pleasant, but in certain states of the body, 
particularly when it is a little worn out or chilled to helpless- 
ness, a most beneficial thing. 


The students of Newnham probably meant by “ gossip,” 
chat with a little more personality in it than the best kind of 
gossip should include; but even if they did, there is a word 
to be said in defence of their opinion. Social moralists 
habitually rather underrate, we think, the intellectual value 
of discussion of one’s neighbours. It is beneficial to the brain, 
if not to the heart. It is the way in which the many who do 
not discern quickly gain their insight into character; and 
even to those who need no such aid, personal talk may have 
a charm not necessarily unhealthy. We all think, or at 
least say, that the attraction of the stage is the study 
of character, and that nothing is so sure a sign of a good 
novel as that it has revealed to us characters we never under- 
stood before. We all praise “ Middlemarch,” and most of us 
enjoy The School for Scandal. The difference, however, between 
the scene called up by the comedy or the novel, and the scene 
called up by some attractive retailer of gossip, is a little hard 
to define, even if it exists. He holds the mirror up to Nature 
as much as the playwright. Who has not felt, as he heard 
some clever women describing her friends or neighbours, not 
always without satire, that his knowledge was made clearer and 
his imagination enriched P—yet that is only personal gossip, 
though in its most intellectual form. The interest it excites 
is interest in humanity, and interest in humanity, we are con- 
stantly told, is the noblest kind. Deprived altogether of personal 
gossip, each one would know of mankind only what he could 
perceive, and would read into half his neighbours, qualities, 
good and bad, which were really only reflections from his 
own. It is personal gossip, if only it is accurate, which gives 
new lights on character. There is a theory, widely accepted, 
that it is only unfavourable light; but we doubt if the ex- 
perienced will fully endorse that verdict. The silent are the 
acrid as often as the talkative, and gossip is as often good- 
havarcd as condemnatory, only by the original fault of human 
nature—which is always secretly defending or commending 
itselfi—we remember the satire so much more readily than the 
Praise. It is usually better expressed, too, for it is always the 
judgment uttered for effect, and not the instinctive judgment, 
which is best worded. It is not about our enemies, but our 
half-friends, that our most cutting sentences are said; and 
when Virgil, in one vitriolic line, sentenced Bavius and Mevius 
to an immortality of contempt, he probably thought them 


both fair poetasters. Real calumny is not gossip, but only | 


characteristic, and spoiling its indefiniteness of flavour, like a 
drop of acetic acid in a salad dressing. It is only too frequent 
an ingredient, but we do not find that gossiping men judge 
very severely of their fellow-creatures, and doubt if, when 
Newnham girl-undergraduates condescend, if they ever do, to 
a half-hour of personal gossip, they rise with a much lower 
opinion of those they have discussed. Some will, but they 
would have formed the lower opinion in their unaided 
thoughts. It is inaccuracy rather than malice which usually 
makes personal gossip injurious, and inaccuracy; though a 
constant characteristic of gossip, is not a necessary-one. 

Apart from calumny, which is a depraving constituent, the 
evil of gossip consists mainly in its charm, which, if over- 
indulged, makes the mind impatient of any other conversation. 
Such indulgence has an effect like that of perpetual novel- 
reading, which, even if harmless in itself, disinclines the reader 
to any literature less adroitly spiced; the victim comes to 
think all talk of a graver kind too tedious to endure, and 
rather than suffer it to continue, will descend to the veriest 
babble, or tolerate malignity from which under any other 
impulse he would revolt. There is no doubt that this danger 
is areal one. There are numbers of men, and more women, 
in our society on whom the habit of talking and hearing 
gossip acts, as Mr. Hamerton says the taste for white wine acts 
on Frenchmen unlucky enough to acquire it. They can never do 
without it; they sip all day; every other liquid, even red wine, 
becomes insipid ; and at last they find their digestions ruined 
and their appetites hopelessly destroyed. The love of gossip has 
often precisely that effect in England, the liability increasing, 
as a rule, though we have known an occasional exception, with 
the fewness or thinness of the intellectual interests, till in the 
vulgar the desire for gossip becomes almost a mania, and is 
indulged at any risk. A gossip becomes as recognised a 
character as a shrew, and is as much dreaded and disliked. 
Most.of us have known even educated men and women in 
whom the habit is as strong as a disease, and who have become 
under its influence either malignant story-tellers, which seems 
less frequent than it was in the days of Mrs. Candour—society 
growing too wide for true spite to flourish—or babbling bores. 
This degeneracy of the mind arises, however, only from the 
abuse of afaculty which, wisely used, is a cement of society, and 
makes intercourse easy and instructive which in its absence 
would be wearisome, or even intolerable. Prohibit gossip, and 
conversation would become a series of wearying little mono- 
logues, interesting only when the speaker was a Macaulay or 
the listeners cared about his topic. The late President Garfield 
tried the experiment. He had a horror of gossip, and when 
at the White House insisted that at dinner some instructive 
subject should be started, usually out of a book, and that 
everybody present should discuss that. Theauthor of “ Sand- 
ford and Merton” would, we doubt not, have approved, and so 
possibly here and there might some fanatic “ educationist ;” 
but to the majority of quick-witted guests at the White House 
such symposia must have been almost suffocating. The girls 
of Newnham were wiser in their fresh humanity than most of 
the pedagogues of the last century, who have diffused among 
two generations an impression that gossip, the coffee of the 
mind, is iz se bad. 





MR. LOUIS STEVENSON ON ART. 

“VF a Roman patrician had been asked his opinion of the 

arts, and of the artists who work in words, in marble, or 
in pigments, the spirit of his reply would have been just that 
given by Mr. Louis Stevenson in the current number of 
Seribner’s Magazine, though doubtless the Roman would not 
have clothed his thoughts with a perfection of form such as the 
readers of English prose had hardly seen before the author of 
“ Kidnapped ” elaborated, with skill consummate and complete, 
his golden gift of words. The Roman feeling about Art was 
peculiar, and in absolute contrast to that of the Greeks. The 
Greek looked upon the poet, the sculptor, and the painter as 
obeying an impulse in its nature sacred. To him they were 
God-inspired men, and their work was a gift to the world which 
entitled them to veneration and respect as great as that 
bestowed upon the soldier or the statesman. To the Roman, 
on the other hand, neither poet nor artist was, in truth, aught 
but a skilled artificer—the cunning workman who with his 
ingenuity pleased either the mind or theeye. However great 





the skill, and however admirable and delightful the work pro- 


spoilsit, taking out of it all the lightness which is its essential | duced, it could not raise the producer above the ranks of those 
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who live merely to provide pleasure for others. To follow 
Art seemed to the Romans in no sense a manly way of life, 
and no artist could, by excellence in his art, ever claim the 
praise and glory reserved for the Generals, the law-givers, or 
the rulers of men. To live to please—for in the artist’s work 
they recognised nothing but the desire to please—seemed to 
them a sort of intellectual prostitution unworthy of a man. 


This apparently is exactly Mr. Louis Stevenson’s feeling. 
He entirely accepts the Roman view, admits that the artist 
is nothing but the cunning artificer, and declares “the end of 
all art is to please.” The artist, he says, must never forget 
this fact, nor must he fail to give the public what they want. 
If he is “ of a mind so independent that he cannot stoop to 
this necessity,” let him “follow some more manly way of 
life.” “I speak,” continues Mr. Stevenson, “of a more manly 
way of life; it is a point on which I must be frank. To live 
by a pleasure is not a high calling; it involves patronage, 
however veiled; it numbers the artist, however ambitious, 
along with dancing-girls and billiard-markers. The French 
have a romantic evasion for one employment, and call its 
practitioners the Daughters of Joy. The artist is of the 
same family; he is of the Sons of Joy, chose his trade to 
please himself, gains his livelihood by pleasing others, and 
has parted with something of the sterner dignity of man.” 
Such is Mr. Stevenson’s view, expressed with all the lucidity and 
directness which he knows well how to employ, and intended 
essentially to include the poet, for he singles out Lord Tennyson 
‘asa typical Son of Joy. Doubtless Mr. Stevenson is very proud 
of his frankness, and thinks himself specially to be commended 
because he entertains no “illusions” on the subject of his art, 
though they might easily be so flattering to himself. Yet, for 
all that, Mr. Stevenson is entirely wrong, and his lucidity of 
language hides by refraction a very certain truth that lies 
below. The old Roman view is entirely false, and as barbarous 
as it is untrue. The Greek notion, the Hebrew notion—the 
prophet was the poet of the Jews—and the notion of the 
Teutonic races—the bards and the singers of the Eddas were 
as much esteemed as men as any jarl or viking—is the true one 
us it is the noble one. The great poet or the great painter is 
as mucha manas the warrior or the statesman. But, what then, 
‘has led so astute a critic as Mr. Louis Stevenson wrong, and 
‘what has made so many men of the present day dimly 
entertain and express the same feeling, though it has seldom 
been given utterance to so clearly till now? The cause of 
the mistake is not very far to seek, for, like all fundamental 
errors, its origin is simple enough. If the end of all art is 
merely to please, as Mr. Stevenson supposes, then no doubt 
the men who live by pleasing alone are mere Sons of Joy. 
But to please is not the end of all art. Mr. Stevenson has 
confounded the end with the means. The means by which all 
arts pursue their ends must without question please; and the 
artist who attempts to work in any medium which does not 
in itself please, will not produce a work of art. Pleasing, in 
a word, is the material in which the artist works. For pleasing 
to be the means of all art is, however, a very different thing 
from pleasing being the end of all art. The poet has some- 
thing to tell the world, something which may neither please 
nor displease, something which is totally aloof from these 
conceptions. What he says is said in a way which, if he 
is a true poet, will inevitably appeal to those sensations 
which we term pleasurable. But though no man is a poet 
whose work does not please, the real poet has an end 
beyond the successful manipulation of the medium of his art. 
Doubtless many successful artists in words, like the painters 








| 


of arabesques, the decorators of China vases, or the | 


illuminators of the margins of the missals, never get beyond 
this perfection of their means,—are content with merely 
using their pigments to their full advantage. The great 
artist, however, never stops here. He is solicitous beyond 
expression that the means he employs shall be used to per- 
fection, in order that the message to mankind which the song, 
the marble, the canvas, or the orchestra is to bear, shall be 
conveyed with full effect ; but to say, therefore, that to please 
is the end of Art, is an absolute and total misconception. 
Perhaps the best example of the great conscious artist in 
our literature is Milton. Milton never gave a line of verse, 
hardly a line of prose, to the world on which he had not 
bestowed the most passionate labour. We may personally 
approve or condemn his style, but there can be no doubt that 
he endeavoured, with all the power of his sane and eager 





Pe. 
genius, to make his work please. Yet Milton would ha 
scouted as an outrage on his art the notion that its eng _ 
merely to give pleasure. He recognised fully that the 
could only appeal to the world through a pleasure. Pos 
medium, and that, therefore, poetry must please—did 
Milton speak of “ poetry which is simple, sensuous, Pastloneig 
the very constituent elements of pleasure?—but he did 
therefore fall into the error that the end of poetry me 
please. Rather he saw clearly, when he said that the 
who would write worthily must make his life a true 
that the end of his art, as of all the others, was in its highest 
conception—and he would have despised all others—to quicken 
men’s minds to life, to raise them in intellectual stature to 
console, to ennoble, to make life harmonious, and to give ie 
and peace to the soul. No; the conception of the artist of 
words as the mere purveyor of pleasure is utterly impossible 
And not only is the poet the harmoniser of life. He ig ue 
seldom in effect the doer of deeds,—the man through whom 
action is, if not himself the man of action. Lord Tennyson 
whom Mr. Stevenson instances as a Son of Joy, has said, eed 
said truly :— 

« And here the singer for his art 
Not all in vain may plead ; 
The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed.” 

No doubt we shall be told by those who cannot endure t 
give up the notion that all art is decorative, meant only to 
please, and its end accomplished when the sensation of 
pleasure is aroused, that our separation of means andj 
ends is not philosophical, and that we are beating the air 
with empty words, and being misled with phrases. Stil] 
we are content. If we are wrong, at least we are wrong in 
good company, with Shelley and Sir Philip Sidney. Ou 
fallacy, if it is one, is as old as the world, and likely to last as 
long, for, fortunately, if even the great artists grow infected 
with the heresy, their works will give the lie to their theory, 
Such, heaven be praised! is the saving grace of the highest 
art, that the man it inspires says often to those who hear him 
more than he actually purposes or intends. The inspiration 
of Art makes the artist, like the Pythoness at Delphi, speak all 
unconsciously the very words of God. Even Mr. Stevenson 
himself, though doubtless he is generally only a decorative 
artist, a worker in arabesque and cunning ornamentation 
rather than an artist who works with a conscious purpose 
higher than that of using his medium to perfection, every 
now and again unconsciously rises through the consummate 
perfection of his word-craft beyond the region of the 
mere Sons of Joy, and gives his hearers something far 
more real than pleasure. His single-hearted loyalty to his 
art, and the sincerity and righteousness with which he obeys 
its commands, make for those who can see below the surface 
the contemplation of his work an ennobling example of 
devotion toan ideal. After all, there is no better lesson a man 
can teach the world than that of obeying, without question 
and without reserve, the dictates of something spiritual and 
external to himself. This lesson the loyal artist teaches, even 
if he be unconscious of it. Thus Mr. Stevenson often denies 


| his own assertion, and discovering, to borrow Charles Lamb's 


illuminating phrase, “a right line in obliquity,” disproves that 
“the end of all art is to please.” Let our readers turn to the 
article from which we have quoted—“A Letter to a Young 
Gentleman who Proposes to Embrace the Career of Art”— 
and they will find examples of what we mean. Besides, let 
them search for many manly and sensible things—for Mr. 
Stevenson’s art is manly, whatever he may say—said in an 
article in which we have selected the only weak spot, and they 
will, we feel sure, thank the writer who has directed them to 
anything so delightful. 





THE CONSTABLE FAMILY. 

HILE lovers of Art have been rejoicing in the collection 
of drawings and sketches by John Constable lately 
presented to the South Kensington Museum, and in the 
promise of still more valuable treasures from the same hand 
and source, soon to become public property, the kind donor, 
Isabella Constable, the last survivor of the artist’s sevel 
children, was passing away. Miss Constable died on August 
13th, having bequeathed to the nation many of the beautifal 
works by her father which, remaining unsold at his deceas, 

have since been retained with loving care by the family. 
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Hugh Constable, the artist’s grandfather, settled in Suffolk, 
Golding Constable, his father, having inherited from a rich uncle 
perty, including a water-mill at Hatford. He subse- 

nently purchased another water-mill and two windmills in 

; neighbourhood of Bergholt; he worked his mills while he 

also farmed some land; and he married a Miss Watts, who 

prought him some property,—so_ the couple, if unimportant, 

ere not Poor. When John, their second son, born in 1776, 

tett school, his father wished him to prepare for entering the 

Church; but on the youth appearing disinclined for that 

rocation, took him into his own counting-house. There 

John worked for some time, but rather against the grain, 

gs be had a decided taste and inclination for Art. To 

Art he turned, against the wishes of family and friends, and 

went up to London to study ; but Suffolk of all places retained 

the strongest hold on his heart; it was there he learned to 
lve Nature and watch all her varying moods and aspects, 
and there, too, he met the Miss Bicknell who became his wife, 
dearly beloved in life and deeply mourned when lost. Mr. 

Bicknell, at first opposed to the match, was soon recon- 

giled to his daughter, who eventually inherited from him 

considerable property, and became fond of his son-in-law. 

A legacy, together with property inherited from his own 

father, relieved Constable from any pressing anxiety as toa 

rapid sale of his pictures; but he was ambitious, believed in 
the truth of his own delineation of Nature, and felt keenly 
the criticisms passed on his works. Of skies he made many 
careful studies, with a decided leaning towards violent effects. 

Fault having been found with the use he made of such effects, 

admitting some amount of error in his method, he writes : *— 

“Certainly, if the sky is obtrusive, as mine are, it is bad; but 

if evaded, as mine are not, it is worse; it must, and always 

ehall with me, make an effectual part of the composition.” 

And again, he speaks of the sky as “the key-note, the standard 

of scale, and the chief organ of sentiment.” Fuseli said Con- 

atable put “ de lights always in de right places; but he make 
me call for my greatcoat and my umbrella.” Constable 
painted a few portraits, but gave his chief attention to land- 

scapes, exhibiting one at the Royal Academy as early as 1802. 

He made his way but slowly ; yet still, while the defects of the 

artist’s style were freely, even harshly, canvassed—special 

objection being taken to a spotty effect produced by dashes of 
white paint intended to represent flashes of light from leavesand 
other polished surfaces—a gradually increasing party acknow- 
ledged great charms in his work, with its truthful delineation 
of English scenes and climate, and beautiful effects of colour, 
distance, and atmosphere ; many of his pictures were exhibited 
and some sold. Constable’s merits were early appreciated in 

France. He wrote to his friend, Archbishop Fisher, of some 

paintings going to a French Exhibition,—* Think of the lovely 

valleys and peaceful farmhouses of Suffolk forming part of a 
collection to amuse the gay Parisians!” 

In the year 1828 Mrs. Constable died of consumption, 
leaving seven children, the youngest an infant. Constable 
wore mourning for the rest of his days. His life was saddened, 
and when elected Royal Academician in 1829, he remarked, in 
speaking of the honour :—‘“ It bas been delayed until I am 
solitary and cannot impart it.” The widower’s greatest comfort 
was in the society of his children, to whom he was a most indul- 
gent father, and to the elder ones he soon began to turn for help 
and support. Happily, too, Constable had a great resource in 
bis work, which he loved for its own sake. Very affectionate 
notices of both boys and girls are scattered through the letters 
given in Leslie’s “ Life.’ Especially the father praises the 
good sense of his eldest son, John, on whose judgment he 
evidently places great reliance, finding it “always right.” Of 
his “ pretty Minna,” he writes, “ You cannot believe the 
influence this heavenly little monitor has on the whole 
house;” and he is full of tender, anxious sympathy when his 
second son, Charles, makes his start in life as a sailor. Years 
passed, in which there was no greater event than the painting 
and selling of pictures, and occasional sickness in the family 
circle, the father himself being often an invalid, until, on the 
last day of March, 1837, he died rather suddenly. The eldest 
son speedily followed; and the third son, Alfred, a promising 
painter, was drowned while boating. 

Not long after this sad event, the surviving sisters and brother 
moved to a pleasant house in Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s 
Wood, where with good wall-space they could hang their 
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* Bee.the Life of John Constable, by his friend, R. Leslis, R.A. 





pictures to advantage. It was a charming collection, many of 
their father’s works remaining in their hands; they greatly 
valued these treasures, and already it was agreed among them 
that the most important examples should eventually become 
national property. In Hamilton Terrace, the sisters and 
brother spent a few quiet years surrounded by their pictures, 
pets, and flowers, and although growing more and more 
retired in their habits, giving a welcome to a few old and 
intimate friends. With compassion for every form of suffering, 
the Constables were very pitiful to animals; their house was 
a refuge for the destitute, in the shape of neglected birds, 
hunted cats, and stray dogs, and it was curious to mark 
how some miserable cur, at first shrinking with lowered 
spirits and tail at every noise or movement, gradually 
gained confidence and learned to look for benefits, not 
blows, from an uplifted hand. Following the wishes of 
her sister and brother, as well as her own, Miss Constable 
has, it is understood, left money to various Societies for the 
benefit and protection of animals. It was a sad break-up of 
the little party when, three years ago, Lionel’s wife, who had 
long been ailing, died after a short, sharp attack of illness; and 
the shock brought on Lionel—who had a slight attack of 
paralysis after the sudden death of his brother Charles—a 
second and more severe stroke. From that time he became a 
confirmed invalid, and died on the eve of the Jubilee. This 
youngest of the Constables could never make much use of his 
considerable share of artistic talent, from the state of his eyes; 
one having been destroyed in boyhood from the blow of a 
stone, the sight of the other was rendered so precarious, that he 
was advised to work it with great caution; but he did paint 
and photograph a little for amusement. Very fond of and 
indulgent to children, Lionel Constable was regarded as a sort 
of good genius by his niece and nephews, and there must be 
others who remember the delight of going out with their kind 
friend “ La,” when he led forth a party of little people sight- 
seeing, or for a game in the park, and, after treating them 
to cakes, fruit, or sweets, dropped them at their homes, 
or took them in to tea with his sisters; latterly, such 
pleasures were stopped by his declining health. Isabella 
Constable—inheriting, like her brothers, the artistic tempera- 
ment—painted animals, birds, and flowers in oils. In 1851, 
she and an intimate friend agreed that they would each 
send something to take its chance of exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, but kept the venture a close secret, thinking the 
name of Constable might be supposed to obtain some favour, 
and preferring that the works—an oil group of flowers by 
Isabella Constable, and a medallion portrait of Minna Con- 
stable by their friend—should stand or fall by their own merits. 
Both picture and medallion having been accepted and hung, 
Sir Edwin Landseer, calling on the sisters in the evening after 
the private view, exclaimed,—“ Why, Minna, you did not tell 
us your likeness was to be in the Exhibition.” ‘“ My like- 
ness?” she said, with a smile. ‘“ Yes,” he replied, “ your like- 
ness, and very like.” Such features as hers were too 
uncommon to be mistaken by those who knew them well. 
Isabella Constable had been long a suffering invalid when, on 
August 13th, she passed away. Though the last of her 
father’s immediate family, she was not bereft of kith and kin, 
for she had visits from her nephews, and her niece lived with 
her from the date of her leaving school, about three years 
ago. Friends who have been intimate at the now desolate 
house in Hamilton Terrace will miss their accustomed 
luxury of a quiet view when the walls are dismantled 
and the pictures dispersed, the most and the best going 
to public galleries. Some of the works have been already 
on view in loan exhibitions, but the greater part will be 
new to the public whose property they now become. To 
the National Gallery will go, it is understood, the fine “ Flat- 
ford Mill, on the Stour,” “Harwich, with Lighthouse,” “ Hamp- 
stead Heath,” “The Glebe Farm,” and “ The Cenotaph,”—the 
somewhat unpromising subject of this picture, a monument 
erected in his grounds by Sir G. Beaumont to the memory of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, is splendidly handled : the long vista of 
tall trees, with a perfect lacework of branches, arching over- 
head, while a graceful deer crosses the sward in front, and a 
little robin perches on an angle of the grey monument. South 
Kensington takes, in addition to the drawings sent there in 
Miss Constable’s lifetime, the fine “ Walk, with Trees,” “ The 
Cottage,” the charming “Gillingham Mill,” and two water- 
colour drawings that have always hung as a pair—‘ Old 
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Sarum ” and “Stonehenge ”—of which the artist himself spoke 
with some satisfaction. The mystic stones are grandly grouped 
and drawn, and are overhung with a wildly stormy sky, to 
which objections have been raised as heavy, and, to use 
Constable’s own term, obtrusive. In the “Old Sarum,” there 
lurks a subtle charm that grows upon and fascinates the 
spectator, though the ancient mound, if interesting, is in 
itself scarcely picturesque. In the letterpress published 
with a plate of this drawing, the writer remarks that 
Old Sarum, the city that “once gave laws to the whole 
Kingdom, can now be traced but by vast embankments and 
ditches, tracked only by sheep-walks.” Of lambs playing 
about the ruins, Thomson writes,— 
“They start away, and sweep the massy mound 
That runs around the hill, the rampart once 
Of iron war.” 

Peaceful enough—save for rough weather—if desolate, looks 
the scene which the painter’s magic touch has lighted up with 
vivid gleams falling from a stormy sky, while the spectator 
gazes beyond mound, shepherd, and flock, over pasture-lands 
stretching far away in richest, most delicate tints of green, 
brown, purple, gold, and violet, while he almost seems to 
breathe the air of the lone spot he views. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUNDAY BY THE SEA. 
Whitby, September 7th. 
WE saw something of the industrial life of Whitby last week. 
The spiritual is quite as interesting, and certainly, so far as 
my observation goes, has a character of its own, distinct from 
that of any other of our popular seaside resorts. It may be 
the presence of so large a sea-going element; at any rate, 
unless appearances are quite misleading, there is an earnest 
and deep though quiet religious impulse working amongst 
the harbour-folk and townspeople, not without its influence 
in the new quarter which has grown on to the old town, and 
with its casino and large cricket and lawn-tennis grounds, 
is becoming a popular—though, happily, not a fashionable— 
summer resort. This is, of course, most apparent on Sundays, 
on which the absence of anything like the annoyances, both 
religious and secular, which spoil the day of rest at so 
many health-resorts, is very noteworthy. Not that Whitby 
is without its open-air services. On the contrary, they 
are at least as frequent as elsewhere, on quays, shore, cliffs ; 
but after watching them with some care, I do not remember 
anything fanatical or startling, or in the bad taste of coarse 
familiarity with mysteries which so often revolts one in street 
and field preaching elsewhere. One of these I had never seen 
the like of before, and am inclined to think it may interest 
your readers. On my first Sunday afternoon, I was watching 
a crowded service on the quay, at the foot of the West Cliff, 
from above. As it ended, and began to disperse, a man in 
sailor’s Sunday suit of thick blue cloth severed himself from 
the crowd, and came leisurely up the stone steps, with a Bible 
and hymn-book in his hand. At the top of the stepsisa public 
grass-plot, some thirty by twenty yards in size, the only part 
of the sea-front which has escaped enclosure on this cliff. 
Round it are some fifteen or sixteen benches, very popular 
with those who will not pay to go into the casino enclosure, 
They were all occupied by people chatting, smoking, courting, 
looking at the view, when the new-comer walked into the 
middle of the plot, took off his fur-trimmed sailor’s cap, 
opened his Bible, and looked round. He was good to look at, 
with his strong, weather-beaten, bronzed features, short- 
cropped, grizzled hair, and kindly blue eye, part-owner and 
best man in one of the Penzance boats, I heard. On looking 
at him, passages in the lives of Drake and Hawkins, and 
Wesley and Whitfield, and Charles Kingsley’s loving enthu- 
siasm for the Cornish sailor-folk, became clearer to me. Not 
a soul noticed him or moved from their seats, and the talking, 
smoking, courting went on just as though he were not there, 
standing alone on the grass, Bible in hand. I quite expected 
to see him shut his book and depart. Not a bit of it. Clearly 
he had come up there to deliver his testimony. That was his busi- 
ness; whether any one chose to listen to it or not, was theirs. So 
he read out two or three verses from the Epistle to the Romans, 
and began to preach. His subject was Paul’s conversion, which 
he described almost entirely in St. Luke’s and the Apostle’s 





own words, which he quoted without referring to his Big, 
and then urged roughly, but with an earnestness which made 
his speech really eloquent, that the same chance was open 
every one. He himself had heard the call thirty years . 
and had been happy ever since. He had been in peril of death 
again and again since then, had seen boats founder with all 
hands, but had no fear, nor need any man have, by sea or land, 
who would just hear and follow that call. Then he stopped, 
wiped his brow, and looked round. The sitters had all become. 
silent, but not a soul of them moved or spoke. I was stand; 
with one or two others, behind the high rails of the enclosure, g. 
I think we should have gone and stood by him as he gave on 
hymn; but we knew neither words nor tune, so were helpless 
He sang it through by himself, made a short prayer “ that the 
word that day might not have been spoken in vain,” and then 
put on his cap, and went down the steps into the crowd below 
One voice from the benches said “Thank you!” as he left the 
plot. 


The next service I came across was a strange contrast 
Under the cliff, in front of the Union Jack planted in the 
sands, was a large gathering, composed mostly of children 
sitting in rows, with mothers and nurses interspersed, and a 
number of men and women standing round the circle. Ag] 
came up, I was handed a leaflet of hymns, which explained 
that it was a gathering of the “Children’s Special Service 
Mission,” which has its head-quarters, it seems, in London, 
and is presided over by Mr. Stuart, the Vicar of St. James's 
Holloway. The service was conducted by a young man 
not in orders, with a strong choir to help him. He, too, 
did his preaching earnestly and well; and thouzh it seemed 
to me above the younger children’s heads, who for the most 
part made sand-castles or mud-pies furtively, was evidently 
listened to sympathetically by the elder part of the audience 
who stood round. But if the teaching scarcely touched the 
children, they all left their mud-pies and enjoyed the singing, 
The Mission, I was told, holds these services on the sands 
through the sea-side season, at all the chief resorts on the 
coast. The leaders and organisers are mostly young men and 
women, and all, I believe, volunteers. A noteworthy sign of 
our time the Mission seemed to me, and I was glad to hear 
that it is countenanced, if not actively supported, by the 
resident Church clergy. 


If we turn from the volunteer to the regular side of Church 
work, Whitby still has an almost unique attraction for the 
student of the religious movement in England. The late 
Dean Stanley, who loved every phase of the historical de- 
velopment of the life of the National Church, and mourned 
over the thoroughness of recent restorations, which, as he 
thought, threaten the entire disappearance of the surroundings 
and forms of the worship of the Georgian era, would have 
thanked God and taken courage if he could have visited 
Whitby Parish Church in 1888, for church and service area 
perfect survival. The wave of Victorian ecclesiastical reform, 
without destroying anything, seems to have gently removed 
all that was really objectionable, and breathed new life into 
the dry bones of Georgian worship. I am not sure that I 
should say “ everything objectionable,” for probably the vast 
majority of even truly Catholic church-goers would not agree 
as to the big shield with the national arms which hangs over 
the centre of the chancel arch, dividing the two tables of the Ten 
Commandments. Iam prepared to admit that this particular 
lion and unicorn are not good specimens of discreet beasts of 
their respective kinds. But even as they stand they are 
national symbols, and no reminder that Church and nation are 
still one can be spared nowadays; and they are not half so 
grotesque as most of the gurgoyles you will sce in the noblest 
Gothic cathedrals. And then they vividly remind my 
generation of the days when they first toddled to church 
in the family procession. The church itself is a gem, 
though with no orthodox architectural beauty, for it 
retains traces of the handiwork of thirty generations im 
its walls, pillars, galleries, and stunted square tower,—from 
the round arches (there are still two, though the best, a fine 
Norman window, has been bricked up) of its earliest builders 
in the twelfth, to the white-washed walls and ceilings and 
square-paned windows of eighteenth, century churchwardens. 
I should think the three-decker (I am obliged to use the 
profane name, having forgotten the correct one) the clerk's 
desk, reading-desk, and pulpit rising one above the other im 
front of the chancel, must be unique, the last of its race. The 
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bas indeed, retired into the choir; but the Rector still 

oles he prayers and lessons admirably from his desk, and 
ds the pulpit, where he is on a level with the faculty pew 

of the squire, and the low galleries, to deliver his excellent 

+ discourses. Long may he and his successors do so. 
ris is only inclined to regret that he does not take off his 
poe in the reading-desk, and ascend to preach in his 
— gown. Curious it is to remember that less than 
_ years ago Bryan King and others excited riots in 
many parishes by preaching in the surplice. The pews on 
the floor are all high oaken boxes with doors, though the 

at majority of them are now free. The visitor in broad- 
cloth is put into one of the larger ones, lined with venerable 
paize, once green. These are somewhat narrow parallelograms 
with seats round the three sides, so that it requires caution in 
kneeling to avoid collision with your opposite neighbour. And 
the body of the church being nearly square by reason of the 
addition of side aisles at different periods, and the “ three- 
decker” well out on the floor, the pews have been planned so 
that they all face towards it, and consequently all the con- 
gregation can see each other. This is supposed to be a draw- 
pack to worship ; probably is—must be, where people have been 
always used to looking all one way. That it really hinders a 
hearty service, no one would maintain who has attended one 
in Whitby Parish Church. It was quite full, when I was 
there, of a congregation largely composed of men, and the 
majority of these sailors and other working folk. Let any 
yeader who still goes to church make a point of ascending the 
190 stone steps which lead up to it from the old town, and 
looking at the matter with his own eyes, if ever he should be 
within reach. The Rector is a sort of successor to the old 
Abbots of St. Hilda, with ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the 
whole town, wherein are five or six churches worked by curates, 
all in the modern style, seats facing eastward, no three- 
deckers, surpliced choirs, and chanted psalms and canticles. 
Indeed, in one place of worsnip, those who have a taste for 
gabbled prayers, bowings and posturings, lighted candles, and 
the rest of the most modern ritual, can find it, but in a 
proprietary chapel not under the jurisdiction of the Rector. 

Vacuus VIATOR. 





OUR CHILD-VISITORS FROM LONDON. 
[FROM A COUNTRY PARISH. | 

Ovr group of cottages, clustering in a sleepy semi-circle 
round the old Norman church and the mill, was consider- 
ably stirred by the invitation to receive, for a fortnight at 
atime through the summer, successive parties of little lodgers 
from the East End of London. On the whole, the proposition 
was very cordially entertained. Here and there a farmer might 
have some vague apprehensions of London arabs breaking 
down his fences, and careering among his young wheat and 
turnips; or mysterious whispers about “ adding to the popula- 
tion of the parish” might suggest the fear that, in some way not 
yet explained, the novelty would “affect the rates ;” or, again, 
some newspaper-reader might be unable entirely to shake off 
the fixed impression that East London was a kind of focus of 
dirt and “epidemics.” But, happily, most of our labourers 
and their wives were too simple to think of such things; they 
were poor enough to be glad of the small weekly payment of 
five shillings for each child; they had confidence in the “ young 
ladies ” who were to be responsible for quartering the children 
upon them; and they looked forward with real pleasure to 
playing the part of hosts to the Londoners. Of course, none 
were selected as hosts but those who might be thoroughly 
trusted to act fairly and kindly by the children, and to provide 
proper sleeping accommodation. This last was secured both 
by previous inspection, and by a “surprise visit” from a 
gentleman whose duty it was to report upon the subject to 
the managers of the “Children’s Holiday Fund.” That he 
happened to be an old friend of most of the London children, 
as well as of some of our cottagers, made his task a pleasant 
a3 well as an easy one. 

So when ail was arranged, on a showery Saturday morning in 
June, the young lady who was waiting for the children at our 
roadside station received from the smiling guard of the down 
train a large batch of return-tickets and a large consignment of 
merry, shouting, excited urchins and pale little girls, laden with 
all manner of odd bundles and bags, who proceeded to scatter 
themselves all over the line, and down every road but the 





right one, till the good-natured station-master and porter had 
enough to do to help them all into the waggons which were 
standing ready to take them on six miles to their destination. 
Here a group of country-women were ready to take each her 
own consignment of girls or boys to the farm or cottage where 
they were to lodge, with a cheery, “Come along, my dear; you 
must be quite ready for your dinner,” to some half-frightened 
little girl. 

That afternoon, it was a sight to see the boys strolling about 
the fields laden with campions, cornflowers, and forget-me-nots, 
eager to know the names of each; or teaching our schoolboys 
in the shady lane some hitherto unheard-of variety of leap- 
frog ; or watching the loud-humming threshing-machine, and 
asking “if that was the thing what made the honey ;” or, like 
one little fellow, lost in quiet delight at there being “so much 
sky.” Our first Sunday was a fine one. All that had been 
said about it to the children was, “I dare say we shall see 
most of you some time to-morrow ;” andI don’t think our parson 
was very sorry to hear that some of the boys, at any rate, had 
spent the morning hours in a good long ramble about the 
fields. Many of them, however, came with our own children 
to their little Sunday-school, and those who were lodging with 
families that attended church readily fell in with their ways. 
Indeed, so well-behaved were they, that we thought at first 
they had been picked out and treated to the country as a 
reward for good conduct; but we were assured that poverty 
and ill-health had the first claim, and that only in a few cases 
were some of the children of more respectable artisans ad- 
mitted, by special favour, to make up the number. We hada 
fresh group every fortnight, up to the end of August. The 
funds, I fear, would not hold out longer, and, indeed, our people 
could not undertake the responsibility of looking after them 
in the busy harvest and gleaning time. 

The children who came to our village were all sent from one 
Kast-End parish; and this, I think, was good for us and for 
them. We had a considerable variety, indeed, even with this 
limitation; the sharp young church choristers, who were 
delighted to take their places in our chancel, and make their 
trained voices heard among our rustie ones; the model little 
girls of the Sunday-school, who surprised our children by the 
extent of their knowledge and the readiness of their answers; 
the peaky little ones, pale and nervous, yet making friends 
at last even with the dreadful old turkey-cock on the farm, 
and crying to come back again when the fortnight was over; 
the genuine Cockney boy, turning “ cart-wheels ” unabashed 
on the Rector’s lawn, or extemporising single-wicket with our 
own schoolboys in the glebe meadow; the little black-eyed 
Jewess who brought to the rectory ladies her father’s letter 
to her to be read (he could not write to her in English, and 
she could not read his German, so their intercourse must have 
been somewhat difficult),—these were some among the many 
types. I may mention that, bad as were some of their homes 
(so we heard), they were all, or nearly all, ‘ Band-of-Hope ” 
children ; and, in fact, we ended up their holiday by a visit 
from their “ wardresses,” which helped to explain to us a good 
deal of the children’s happiness and good conduct. In the 
middle of the season, too, their Vicar came down and preached 
at our Parish Feast, and we soon found how heartily he was 
welcomed as an old friend. 

The hosts (or rather hostesses) of the children were all of 
them more than satisfied with the experiment, and did more 
than keep to their bargain as to care and kind treatment. They 
sent the children home, in some cases, laden not only with 
flowers, but with eggs and farm produce, and in every case 
with happy, sunburnt faces; many expressions of satisfaction 
with their good conduct, and wishes to see them again. reached 
us; and the only case in which serious complaint was made 
was one in which it proved upon investigation that the enter- 
tainer (not one of our own people) had departed from the 
conditions agreed upon, so that another home had to be found 
for the child. Again, we are glad to hear of kindly letters of 
thanks coming from London parents to their country enter- 
tainers, in one case accompanied by a little present of clothing. 
We are sure that our neighbours will gladly look forward to 
another series of London visitors next summer, if only the 
“ Children’s Holiday Fund” is supported as it deserves; and 
none who have seen its working will grudge it such support 
as they can afford to give. 
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WORK AND PLAY IN THE FAR WEST. 


Srr,—Your readers may possibly feel some interest in this 
little glimpse of settlers’ life in the Far West of Canada. I 
should say that the “we” of the letter are two lads aged 
respectively twenty and eighteen, that they went out in the 
spring of 1886, and after spending about a year with a farmer 
in Ontario, and another year in “working about” on either 
side of the Canadian Rockies, took up land (160 acres apiece) 
under the provisions of the Homestead Act, and pre-empted 
as much more. They have built their house, fenced in a good 
bit of pasture for their horses, of which they have nine, all 
told, and planted some corn, potatoes, &c., for home use.—I 
am, Sir, &e., A. C. 
“We have started putting up our own hay (25 or 30 tons), 
and everything is going splendidly. We are having grand 
weather [date of letter, July 22nd]; no rain at all till last night, 
when there was a short storm which could do us no harm, 
as we had stacked all the hay that was raked up. We have 
ten tons in the stack, and about as much more lying on the 
ground cut. To-morrow morning I shall hope to cut enough 
to finish it. After that, I have 25 tons to cut and 
rake for a neighbour (at 75c. per ton). This will be three 
days’ work. Then we start ona contract we have got for the 
R—— Ranche, at $2.62} per ton. This we expect will keep 
us going till the middle of September. After that we come 
back to our own place, and put up stables, and fix up*generally 
for the winter, beside training ‘Queenie’ for the October 
races. Since she has been broken in, she has shown a good 
deal of speed, and two or three fellows have been after her. 


One man offered me a big mare and a horse for her. We 
hope she will take the half-mile or three-quarters mile. We 
expect to clear over $390 on the 200 tons contract. If we do, 


we shall be able to put in the whole time till next haying on 
our own place. 

“ Yesterday, as I was running the mower, driving ‘ Vi’ and 
‘Mab,’ ‘Mab’s’ colt kept getting in the way, and had one or 
two near shaves of getting her feet cut off in the knives. So 
I stopped the machine, and we tried to catch her. As we had 
no long rope to lasso her in the open, we ran her into the 
corral, and roped her there. Though only ten weeks old, she 
fought furiously. I did not think she was strong enough to 
do any harm, and so was slightly careless how I handled her. 
She suddenly got up on her hind legs, and hit me on the nose 
with one of her forefeet, making it bleed and knocking me 
down. After that I was more careful. ‘Mab’ and ‘Dolly’ 
are now broken, and are wonderfully gentle. 

“A few days ago we went fishing for two evenings, and 
caught seventy-four trout, running from half-a-pound to two 
pounds and a half. The whole outfit weighed seventy-seven 
pounds. Two rods were going one day and one the next. The 
baits we used were little gilt minnows and salmon-flies ; also 
spoon bait of the size used for black bass. For about an hour 
the first evening, they would get on just as fast as you could 
throw the minnow in, haul the fish in, and unhook him. One 
big one got away from D—— with a spoon, and another with 
a minnow, in each case breaking the gimp. 

“There is an awful quantity of mosquitoes here now. In the 
early morning or evening, we cannot do any work without a 
smoke to work by; and we have to set smudges (smokes) going 
for the horses. 

* On Friday, I came across a piece of ground where one could 
make a tennis-lawn very easily. It was quite level and very 
fairly smooth.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—@>——___ 
THE FUTURE OF PROPERTY. 
(To rue Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’ } 
S1r,—It has long been evident to any one who has watched 
the signs of the times, that an attack upon property by the 
proletariat is imminent. The two articles on the subject in 
your last number are convincing on this point. The land 
agitation in Ireland and in Wales, the attacks on capital and 
on land at the Trade-Union Congress, and the demand that 
picketing during a strike should be allowed in such a form as 
to intimidate those willing to work, all point in the same 
direction. What can property do to defend itself? Is it to 


wait to be bled to death, like a whale waiting for the harpoons ? 


“Every man who owns a field is on the landlor 
will any man who owns a house bear laws whi 
tenant free to refuse both rent and surrender of th, 
In other words, the number of owners, and therefor 


d’s side, “ 
ch leave thy 
e@ tenement,» 


e th 
of defence, must be increased. And all true Conservatie? 


will welcome any measure that will effect this without 
fiscation or plunder. It is not enough to increase the meidie 
of occupiers. Occupation does not necessarily involve ay, 
especial love for the Eighth Commandment. The Trish 
Nationalists and the moonlighters are mostly occupiers, And 
it must not be forgotten that the majority of occupiers—yj, 
those who live in cottages—whether in town or country, pay 
no rates at all, and are therefore indifferent as to the pean, 
of local expenditure. The rates of small tenements are, ag a 
rule, paid by the landlords, and on the large estates the rent 
is certainly not raised because the rates are higher. We have 
in this respect altogether dissociated taxation and representa. 
tion, since the small householder levies the rates, and the big 
property-owner pays them. How, then, can occupiers hp 
turned into owners, and so ranged on the anti-socialist side? 

There are two ideas in the air which, though seemingly 
radical, are, I venture to think, eminently conservative, and 
which if adopted, would secure this end :—(1), To alloy 
occupiers, under certain restrictions, to enfranchise their 
holdings, as if they were copyholds; and (2), to enforce 
some kind of subdivision of real (not personal) property at 
death,—allowing the possessor of real property to leave the 
family house and demesne to one child, so as to maintain 
locus standi for the family, and retain the race of county 
gentlemen in the country. By this means a quantity of land 
in every parish in England would be continually in the market, 
small owners would soon begin to abound, and there would 
cease to be any temptation to start philanthropic schemes of 
land and house tenure, to be carried out at other people's 
expense.—I am, Sir, &c., G. R. P. 

[We do not quite see why distribution at death, if that 
system is as wise as Continentals think, should be limited to. 
land.—Ep. Spectator’. ] 





THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ ] 
S1r,—May I suggest that your “ bewilderment ” over the votes 
for land-nationalisation at the Trade-Union Congress is of 
your own making? You have steadily ignored and burked the 
main ideas of Mr. Henry George. If I mistake not, younever 
reviewed “ Progress and Poverty” when it appeared, or after- 
wards. It was read and assimilated by thousands, for all that; 
and a steady and increasing propagandism has gone on since. 
To any one bearing this in mind, there will seem no double 
or inconsistent purposes in the Bradford resolutions. The 
debate shows no sign of desire to multiply freeholders. What 
the resolutions point to is for the nation or the municipality 
to become the ground-landlord; and so for tenure to be under 
direct public control, and for the public purse to get the ever- 
rising value caused by the increase of population and of the arts 
of production. The speakers plainly felt, with Mr. George, 
that such land-nationalisation would be effected with the 
minimum of practical injustice and social disturbance by some 
form of the three F’s at once, together with a gradually 
increasing taxation of ground-values. 
The idea of the essential distinction between land and space 
—Nature’s gifts—on the one hand, and wealth, or the fruits 
of labour, on the other, is the moving idea of Liberals on land 
questions in urban and rural England, the Highlands, and 
Ireland alike, even though all may not yet advocate nationalisa- 
tion. This idea is the clue to so much of our policy which 
“bewilders” and horrifies the Spectator; and you will not 
escape the far-reaching effects of this idea by ignoring itl 
am, Sir, &c., Tu. HILL. 
St. John’s, Waterloo Road, S.E., September 13th. 


[Mr. Beale’s motion was put to the Congress and carried 
unanimously, and Mr. Beale’s motion was this :—* That this 
Congress expresses its earnest desire that the Legislature 
should, without delay, effect a reform in the land laws of Great 
Britain by giving more extended compulsory powers to local 
authorities to acquire land for the establishment of small 
holdings, believing that it would bring the land into more 
active cultivation, and prevent a great deal of the poverty now 





The key to the defence lies in what you say last week,— 





existing in our large cities and towns through the migration 
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of labourers from the rural districts.” Those who controverted 
Yr. Beale’s motion controverted it specially on the ground 
that it would create peasant-proprietors. Mr. Hill’s plan of 

wally increasing the taxation of ground-rents is nothing 
but confiscation made slow, and his approval of the three 
“F's” surrenders his whole case. One of the “F's” is fixity 
of tenure, and a man with perpetual tenancy is in interests a 
proprietor.—Ep. Spectator. | 





PANICS—PROPITIATORY SACRIFICES. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SpEcTaTOR.’’ ] 

gir,—In your article on “Panics,” in the Spectator of 
September Ist, reference was made to the wo:ild-wide belief 
that to secure the permanency of a building its foundations 
must be laid in blood. Recent cases were cited in which the 
Bengalees of Calcutta, as well as the inhabitants of Coventry, 
were convulsed with dismay at the bare possibility of these 
eurent beliefs being realised. Perhaps it may not be without 
interest to know that, in connection with this theory, Grimm, 
in his “German Mythology,” asserts :—“It was often con- 
sidered necessary to build living animals, even human beings, 
into the foundations on which any edifice was reared, as 
an oblation to the earth to bear the superincumbent weight 
it was proposed to layon her. By this horrible practice it was 
supposed that the stability of the structure was assured, as well 
as other advantages gained.” These rude propitiatory practices 
not only prevailed in the case of the inauguration of public 
buildings, as testifying to the establishment of a permanency 
on Mother Earth, but they were also followed in launching 
any important undertaking whatever,—leading an army to 
battle, or starting a perilous and protracted journey. More- 
over, whenever a ship was consigned to the care of the elements, 
propitiation was sought by a human oblation. These pagan 
ideas gradually paled before the spread of civilisation. But it 
is interesting to observe that, even now, we have the same bar- 
baric notions represented in breaking the neck of a bottle of 
wine over the prow of a vessel when it is being launched, and 
in immuring a bottle of coins underneath public buildings 
when the foundation is formally laid. The whole of this sub- 
ject was invested with considerable interest in an early number 
of Murray’s Magazine.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Beith, Ayrshire, September 10th. GILBERT EADIE. 
SIR FREDERICK BRAMWELL ON THE BENEFITS 

OF IMPROVED MACHINERY. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’ 

§ir,—It appears to me that the praises of machinery by Sir 
Frederick Bramwell are just now singularly mopportune, 
since it is evident that the trade depression from which we 
have suffered for upwards of ten years, and which is likely to 
go on increasing until in a few years more it culminates in an 
industrial calamity such as has not been seen in this country 
for centuries, is due mainly to the displacement of labour by 
machinery. Profits have already diminished almost to the 
vanishing point, wages must soon decrease in like proportion, 
and it appears to me that in a near future there will be almost 
no profits, no wages to speak of, and, necessarily, millions of 
wmemployed. No State organisatidn will be adequate to deal 
with such a disaster, and the rich will suffer almost as muc] 
as their poorer brethren, thanks to the displacement of labour 
by machinery, on which Sir Frederick now asks us to con- 
gratulate ourselves.—I am, Sir, &c., QUI VIVRA VERRA. 

[We print this letter, which is clearly from an educated 
man, aS curivus evidence of the survival of an opinion 
supposed to be dead. The writer evidently believes that if a 
weak man grows strong he will only earn less wages. What 
is machinery but an addition to human strength? The writer 
should try to thresh the produce of ten acres of corn with a 
flail—Ep. Spectator. | 





COWPER. 
.To TH EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—In the course of your interesting notice of the Poet 
Cowper, in tle Spectator of September 8th, you speak of the 
“Jeyune bu. sincere” inscription to his memory before 
Dereham Clarch. I am not sure whether you refer to the 
Inscript‘or the memorial-stone erected before the Cowper 
Congre zat: :al Ch urch, Dereham, or not ; but if you do, may 
I say the cription was written, at my request, by the late 
Dean §: \u! », and is as follows P— 


“This Monument is erected on the site of the house where the 
beloved poet of Olney, William Cowper, spent the last years of 
his life under the care of faithful friends. He lies buried in the 
Parish Church, having here given up his soul to God, April 25th, 
1800. 


‘I was a stricken deer that left the herd 
Long since. With many an arrow deep infixed 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades ; 
Then was I found by One who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers—in his side he bore, 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars.’ ” 


This inscription is hardly chargeable, I think, with being 
jejune, when its object is borne in mind.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Norwich, September 12th. GeEorRGE S. BARRETT. 


THE DEPRECIATION OF ANIMAL CHARACTER. 
(To THE Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—There is a passage in Bacon’s “Essay on Atheism ” 
which is entirely in harmony with the views expressed in 
your article, “ The Depreciation of Animal Character ” 
(Spectator, September 8th). It is doubtless familiar to most. 
of your readers, but it will repay a fresh perusal :—* They that 
deny a God destroy a man’s nobility: for certainly man is of 
kin to the beasts by his body ; and if he be not of kin to God 
by his spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature. It destroys 
likewise magnanimity, and the raising of human nature: for 
take an example of a dog, and mark what a generosity and 
courage he will put on when he finds himself maintained 
by a man; who to him is instead of a God, or melior natura ; 
which courage is manifestly such as that creature without 
that confidence of a better nature than his own, could never 
attain. So man, when he resteth and assureth himself upon 
divine protection and favour, gathereth a force and faith, which 
human nature in itself could not obtain.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
K. 








POETRY. 


TRONDHJEM. 
AND was it there,—the splendour I behold? 
This great fjord with its silver grace outspread, 
And thousand-wreck’d and thousand-islanded ? 
Those far-off hills, grape-purple, fold on fold ? 
For yesterday, when all day long there rolled 
The blinding drift, methinks, if one had said, 
“The scene is fair,” I scarce had credited ; 
Yet fairer ‘tis than any tongue hath told. 


And it was there! Ah, yes! Andon my way 

More bravely will I go, though storm-clouds lower, 
Or all my sky be only cold and grey; 

For I have learnt the teaching of this hour : 
And, when God’s breath has blown these mists afar, 
I know that I shall see the things that are. 





Ww. 








BOOKS. 
ge 
HENRY IL* 
Mrs. GREEN’s Henry II. is an admirable study of the life 
and work of the great Angevin. Henry II. interests us on 
many sides and from many points of view, and to all of these 
Mrs. Green has done justice. In his own personality Henry 
is one of the most strangely fascinating figures in history, and 
Mrs. Green has given us a portrait unrivalled by anything 
that has before been written of him. The excellent use which 
she has made of the contemporary records enables her to bring 
clearly before us the rough, vehement King, whose wild, 
passionate outbursts were compensated by policy and wisdom, 
and who so strangely combined the characteristics of some 
half-mad Squire Western with the mental subtlety of a 
great jurist, the practical wisdom of a statesman, and the 
politic ingenuity of a skilled diplomatist. Henry as a 
soldier baffling his enemies by the extreme rapidity of 
his movements, or as a King “ itinerant,” tearing up and down 
England in his fierce haste to despatch the business of the 
realm, and to settle matters for himself; Henry as a states- 
man surely moulding a great administrative Constitution, and 
framing a new fiscal and judicial system, or as a diplomatist 
developing his foreign policy, and using the States of Europe 





* Henry II. “Twelve English Statesmen” Series. By Mrs, J. R. Green. 
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like puppets in his game; and, finally, Henry as a determined 
upholder of the rights of the temporal against the ecclesias- 
tical power, is brought before us by Mrs. Green with a vividness 
for which all those who love the recoyf of our early history 
will be in no small measure gratefu 

We cannot, perhaps, make a better beginning in our 
attempt to show our readers the quality of Mrs. Green’s work, 
than to quote here a specimen of her writing. The following 
is her admirable sketch of Henry II., the man who at twenty- 
one found himself King of England, Duke of Normandy, 
Count of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, Count of Poitou, Duke 
of Aquitaine, and suzerain lord of Brittany, the “ruler of 
dominions such as no King before him had ever dreamed of 
uniting,”—of an Empire which stretched, in the words of a 
contemporary, “from the Arctic Ocean to the Pyrenees :’— 


“We see in descriptions of the time the strange rough figure of 
the new king, ‘ Henry Curtmantel,’ as he was nicknamed from the 
short Angevin cape which hung on his shoulders, and marked him 
out oddly as a foreigner amid the English and Norman knights, 
with their long fur-lined cloaks hanging to the ground. The 
square stout form, the bull-neck and broad shoulders, the powerful 
arms and coarse rough hands, the legs bowed from incessant riding, 
showed a frame fashioned to an extraordinary strength. His head 
was large and round; his hair red, close-cut for fear of baldness ; 
his fiery face much freckled ; his voice harsh and cracked. Those 
about him saw something ‘lion-like’ in his fates, his gray eyes, 
clear and soft in his peaceful moments, shone liké fire when he 
was moved, andfew men were brave enough to confront him when 
his face was lighted up by rising wrath, and when his eyes rolled 
and became bloodshot in a paroxysm of passion. His-overpowering 
energy found an outlet in violent physical exertion. ‘ With an 
immoderate love of hunting he led unquiet days,’ following the 
chase over waste and wood and mountain; and when he came 
home at night he was never seen to sit down save for supper, but 
wore out his court with walking or standing till after nightfall, 
even when his own feet and legs were covered with sores from 
incessant exertion. Bitter were the complaints of his courtiers 
that there was never any moment of rest for himself or his 
servants ; in war-time indeed, they grumbled, excessive toil was 
natural, but time of peace was ill-consumed in continual vigils 
and labours and in incessant travel—one day following another in 
merciless and intolerable journeyings. Henry had inherited the 
qualities of the Angevin race—its tenacity, its courage, its 
endurance, the sagacity that was without impatience, and the 
craft that was never at fault. With the ruddy face and unwieldy 
frame of the Normans other gifts had come to him; he had their 
sense of strong government and their wisdom; he was laborious, 
patient, industrious, politic. He never forgot a face he had once 
seen, nor anything that he heard which he deemed worthy of 
remembering; where he once loved he never turned to hate, 
and where he once hated he was never brought to love. 
Sparing in diet, wasting little care on his dress—perhaps 
the plainest in his court,—frugal, ‘so much as was lawful 
to a prince,’ he was lavish in matters of State or in public 
affairs. A great soldier and General, he was yet an earnest 
striver after peace, hating to refer to the doubtful decision of 
battle that which might be settled by any other means, and 
stirred always by a great pity, strange in such an age and in such 
a man, for lives poured out in war. ‘ He was more tender to dead 
soldiers than to the living,’ says a chronicler querulously ; ‘and 
found far more sorrow in the loss of those who were slain than 
comfort in the love of those who remained.’ His pitiful temper 
was early shown in his determination to put down the barbarous 
treatment of shipwrecked sailors. He abolished the traditions of 
the Civil War by forbidding plunder, and by a resolute fidelity to 
his plighted word. In political craft he was matchless; in great 
perils none was gentler than he, but when the danger was past 
none was harsher; and common talk hinted that he was a willing 
breaker of his word, deeming that in the pressure of difficulty it 
was easier to repent of word than deed, and to render vain a 
saying than a fact. ‘His mother’s teaching, as we have heard, 
was this: That he should delay all the business of all men; that 
whatever fell into his hands he should retain a long while and 
enjoy the fruit of it, and keep suspended in hope those who 
aspired to it; confirming her sentences with this cruel parable, 
“Glut a hawk with his quarry and he will hunt no more; show it 
him and then draw it back and you will ever keep him tractable 
and obedient.” She taught him also that he should be frequently 
in his chamber, rarely in public; that he should give nothing to 
any one upon any testimony but what he had seen and known; 
and many other evil things of the same kind. We, indeed,’ adds 
thiy good hater of Matilda, ‘confidently attributed to her teaching 
ything in which he displeased us.’” 






Mrs. Green, in her treatmen: of Henry’s great struggle 
with the Church, seems to us, on the whole, judicious. She 
evidently understands both sides, and while recognising that 
Henry was perfectly right in refusing to allow the ecclesiastical 
power to become supreme, she does not fail to do justice to 
Becket. Though Henry no doubt urged his case with an over- 
bearing vehemence which must have made it very difficult fora 
man of proud or independent nature to yield to him, it cannot 
be doubted that the King was as right in his law as in his 
policy. Not only was it in the abstract unwise to allow the 


Church to form an imperium in imperio over whose members 
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the State was not to be permitted to exercise its ona 
functions, but such pretensions on the part of the cler 
novel, and undoubtedly contrary to the customs of the realm, 
The Constitutions of Clarendon not only did not profess tobe 
special enactments, but were, in fact, nothing but the ancient 
usages of the realm committed to writing. They me 
perhaps, have been a little stiffened in the process i 
that is unavoidable when unwritten custom passes ithe . 
formal statement of the law. Thomas, in refusing to }y 
bound by them, was, in fact, trying to produce a revoly. 
tion in the relations between Church and State. Mrs 
Green has stated his position admirably when she says :—« ie 
vehemently asserted that the ‘customs’ of the Church were 
of greater authority than any ‘customs’ of the Kingdom, 
that its canon law claimed obedience as against all traditional 
national law whatever; and with keen political insight he 
insisted on the dangers that would follow if once they allowed 
the charm of prescription to be broken or the ecclesiastieg) 
liberties to be touched.” On the whole, Mrs. Green’s treat. 
ment of the subject is satisfactory, though, of course, the limits 
of her space do not allow her to give such a full picture of 
the great Archbishop as many of her readers would perhaps 
have liked. Her book is a study of Henry, and to bring any 
other figure on her canvas into equal prominence would 
be to spoil the picture. There are so many points of 
interest touched upon by Mrs. Green in the course of he 
narrative, that it is only possible to notice here a very small 
number of them. We must not fail, however, to say some. 
thing of the way in which she has treated Henry’s judicial 
reforms. To the ordinary reader, her chapter on the “ Assize 
of Clarendon,”—the Angevin King’s code of judicial procedure 
which did so much to maintain and create the centralisation! 
of English justice,—may seem dry. The lawyer, however, ana 


the student of our early history will probably find it the \ 


most valuable and interesting portion of her book. Indeed, 
Mrs. Green may almost be said to be most at home when she 
is writing of Shire Courts, and Justices Itinerant. He 
description of the Cganty Court, the assembly in which the 
King’s Justices ‘yf their commission, and in which, in 
later times, the Sheriff held the election for the Knights of 
the Shire, is one of the clearest and most accurage short descrip. 
tions which we ever remember to have seen. /We do not, how. 
ever, think she is quite accurate when she g4ys that in the trial 
by battle the only arms allowed to meYof humble birth were 
“a shield of leather or wood and a stick without knots or 
points.” Is there not an account of an early duel between 
husbandmen, which was conducted with spades by way of 
weapons? Probably, however, the real fact is that the custom 
varied in the different local Courts. 

A word must be said as to the way in which Mrs. Green tells 
the stories from the chroniclers. It is beyond praise. She does 
not attempt to embroider or set them off, but simply selects 
and translates, and thus gives us the main features in the 
very words of the original. Very striking is the story of the 
Welsh woman who, when Henry landed near St. David’s on 
his return from Ireland, cried out against the King, “ Avenge 
us to-day, Lechlavar !”—Lechlavar was a great stone making 
a natural bridge over a streagn across which lay the King’s 
way, and Merlin had prophegied that an English King, the 
conqueror of Ireland, should die on Lechlavar. When Henry 
reached the river, he stood a moment—Henry was of all men 
given up to belief in visions and prophecies—and looked at 
Lechlavar,—“ Then with a courage which we can scareely 
measure, he firmly set his foot on it and slowly crossed over; 
and from the other side, in the face of all the people, he turned 
and flung his taunit.at the prophet, ‘ Who will ever again believe 
the lies of Merlin?’” We quote this but as an example. There 
are a hundred other tales as freshly and as vigorously told. 

One more word and we must leave Mrs. Green’s delightful 
and scholarly work. Why does she net expand her study into 
a more complete work on the reign? Let the present volume 
stand as an introduction, and let her ada to it—(1), transla- 
tions of the most important portions of the writings of the 
chroniclers dealing with Henry II.’s reign; (2,, the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon ; (3), the Assize of Clarendor ; (4), a typical 
selection from Glanvill, the Rolls, and other recorls of the time, 
such as the “ Dialogus de Scaccario.” To have all the docu 
ments necessary for really understanding Fenry’s reign 
collected in one book—it must be a large one+-would be an 
immense benefit to future students, and would ea:a Mrs. Greet 
the high place among historical writers she dese-ves. 
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—— 
MINISTER WASHBURNE’S “RECOLLECTIONS.”* 
writer of these interesting Recollections was Minister 
the United States to France from the spring of 1869 to 
mn of 1877. Two-thirds of his splendidly printed 
Jlustrated volumes deal with the siege and Com- 
mane of Paris. It is in some respects, therefore, a thrice-told 
tale that Mr. Washburne has to tell. But he tells it in a way 
that will command attention. For he writes, as he says, from 
nal knowledge, and narrates events as they passed under 
his owD observation. And as an observer of the rise and fall 
of the Commune, his opportunities for observation were 
‘ue. He left Paris, indeed, with the rest of his colleagues, 

ghen the regular Government of France was driven to 
Versailles; but he returned almost daily to the capital, 
and during the terrible days which passed between the 
vise of the Commune on the 18th of March and its 
downfall on the 28th of May, he preferred, in spite of 
mofficial remonstrances from the Government, to stay where 
he could watch over the “vast interests with which he 
was charged in Paris,” rather than heed “the mere etiquette 
which would have required him to remain at Versailles.” It 
was his duty, in those troublous days, as it had been through 
the siege, to protect the persons and property of Americans 
and North Germans, and grant passes to those of them who 
wished to leave the beleaguered or demented city. How 
admirably he fulfilled this duty is testified by the grateful 
acknowledgments which he received from the German 
Emperor; but his own story speaks for itself, being evi- 
dently unvarnished with affectation of any kind. And it is 
this freedom from affectation which makes the rest of these 
Recollections so readable, since from a purely literary point of 
view they are open to some adverse comments. These, how- 
ever, the reader may be safely left to make for himself, and 
he will make them, if not over-fastidious, far more often with 
asmile than with a sneer. For, after all, Mr. Washburne’s 
literary sins amount to no more than that he occasionally 
writes carelessly with regard to style, and that his narrative 
occasionally lacks the lucidity which a more artistic attention 
to order would give it. 

The monotonous misery of Paris during the siege is broken 
in these Recollections by the author’s correspondence with 
Bismarck, and by his discussions with the French autho- 
rities. These are solid contributions to history, and are as 
luminous as they are valuable. A reference to one of the dis- 
cussions is all, however, that we can find space for. When 
the siege had lasted rather more than a month, the Governor of 
Paris, General Trochu, decided that no more Americans should 
he allowed to leave the city. It cost Mr. Washburne, as he says, 
three hours of interminable gabble before this decision could 
be reversed ; and he gained his way, in the end, mainly 
because he “ was the only man in Paris then through whom the 
French could have any communication with the Germans.” 
But the bad impression which Trochu made upon him by 
strutting up and down the room in slippers and dressing- 
gown, and by posing in the most remarkable manner and 
striking his breast, while talking about French susceptibility, 
and pouring out a torrent of feeble arguments, appears to 
have been indelible. He believes that no army of half-a- 
million men ever cut such an ignoble figure in the history of the 
world as Trochu’s army did, and he attributes its miserable 
failure to the fact that it was commanded by “the weakest 
and most incompetent man ever entrusted with such great 
affairs.” It would be idle to contend that Trochu’s defence 
of Paris was brilliant or able, but Mr. Washburne over- 
states the number of his “ men with muskets ” as clearly 
as he overrates their soldierly qualities. He is right, 
though, in his contemptuous condemnation of the bom- 
bardment, which proved as inefficacious at Paris as at 
Strasburg, and raises the question whether civilised belligerents 
ought not to eliminate such an operation from war along with 
explosive bullets. 

There are few more striking instances of Bismarck’s pre- 
Scient sagacity than the persistence with which he resisted 
Jules Favre's insertion in the Treaty of Bordeaux of a clause 
which authorised the National Guard-of Paris to retain their 
arms. And there are few sentences in Erench oratory more 
impressive than the one in which Jules Favre begged pardon 


of 
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* Recollections of a Minister to France, 1869-1877. . By E. B. Washburne, LL.D. 


of God and man for the way in which he had frustrated that 
wise persistence. The Commune was the outcome of the fatal 
clause, and Mr. Washburne neatly illustrates the horrors of 
the Commune by remarking how entirely Louis Blane mis- 
judged the capacity of his countrymen for monstrous excesses: 
when he wrote of the Reign of Terror that “its violence had 
assured for ever to the future of France a tranquil destiny.” 
He had official, or quasi-official, relations with some of the 
Communard leaders, and his sketches of these men are 
studded with fac-similes of the passes which he received. 
from them. He selects for especial abhorrence one Raoul 
Rigault, who “united the functions of Prefect of Police 
to that of Procurer of the Commune ;” and it is startling 
to compare “the prepossessing countenance of this young 
man of genteel appearance, who always dressed with the 
most scrupulous care and neatness,” with the atrocities 
which he managed to crowd into his ten weeks’ carnival of 
murder. He was shot down like a dog in the street as soon 
as his captors learnt his name, and he well deserved his fate. 
Yet, rightly or wrongly, we cannot even in his case, and still 
less in that of the miserable residuum who planned and 
wrought the last and worst excesses of the Commune, get 
rid of an impression that “temporary insanity” may be 
pleaded for them to an extent to which it cannot be pleaded 
for men like Robespierre and Carrier. Be this as it may, the 
gloomy tragedy which the Communards played is broken by 
nothing brighter than the despatch which their incompetent 
General, Bergeret, sent to Neuilly during the fight there. 
saying that “ Bergeret luwi-méme” would go there at once, and 
by the clever answer of the cool-headed official which saved 
the Bank of France from being robbed of more than 
seven millions out of the three thousand millions of francs 
which lay in its coffers when the coffers themselves lay 
at the mercy of the Commune. And it must be placed to 
the credit of as frenzied a set of scoundrels as were ever 
clothed in a little brief authority, that Mr. Washburne was 
able to move pretty much where he listed amongst them 
without molestation or insult. It would be impertinent to 
dwell on the lesson which the Commune ought to have taught 
the inhabitants of Paris. It may be summed up for our use, 
though, we hope, quite needlessly, in the proposition that police 
and soldiers acting for law and order constitutionally are, in 
the last resort, the people in the best and most accurate sense 
of the word. A more painful and more needed moral for 
Englishmen to draw from Mr. Washburne’s Recollections is to 
be found in his account of the’ turbulent scenes which he 
witnessed in the corps législatif just before the fall of the 
Empire, and in the National Assembly both when Thiers was 
overthrown and when MacMahon’s coup d'état was debated. 
Gambetta and Jules Favre seem to have been his prime 
favourites amongst the statesmen of France with whom he 
rubbed shoulders, and his estimate of the first is particularly 
appreciative. 

The more substantial portions of the dish, so to speak, which 
Mr. Washburne sets before his readers are seasoned with a 
flavour smacking racily of America,—as, for instance, when he 
tried to console the Empress, when the news of the first French 
defeats reached her, by speaking to her “ about our first battle of 
Bull Run, and telling her how that defeat had only stimulated 
us to greater exertions, and had led to that display of courage, 
heroism, and endurance which had, in the end, suppressed the 
Rebellion.” “I only wish,” she replied, “the French, in these 
respects, were like you Americans; but I am afraid they will 
be too much discouraged, and give up too soon.” Again, 
he told a gentleman connected with the Foreign Office, a 
few days after the Commune had been established, that he “had 
no doubt that General Sheridan, with a regiment of cavalry, 
could clean out the whole insurrectionary force in Paris.” 
The gentleman’s answer reads like that of a man who had 
mistaken the terms of an enigma, and the only reason we 
do not quote it is because, in addition to so much else that 
renders them so creditable-alike to the author and his pub- 
lishers, these Recollections are provided with an excellent 
index. We may characterise the book briefly as the work of 
a thoroughly able, straightforward, and cheerful man, and we 
lay stress upon the last epithet, because Mr. Washburne was 
led by failing health to, resign a more arduous post at 
Washington for the one Which he filled at Paris, and after 
being summoned from Carlsbad by the declaration of war, he 
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found himself plunged for many long and dreary months out 
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of the frying-pan into the fire. We cannot, also, refrain from 
adding a few more words in praise of the illustrations which 
#0 worthily adorn these volumes, for while some, of course, 
are far better than others, all bear the hall-mark of quiet good 
taste; and with very few exceptions, all are distinctly aids to 
the memory or imagination of those who read these volumes, 
whether for pleasure or for profit. 


THE ANGLICAN POSITION.* 

THE author of this brochure is an able and honest man who 
does not shrink from carrying out all his premisses to their 
logical results. He writes from the point of view of a moderate 
Anglican Churchman, and without a shade of bitterness 
towards other Christian communions; but he would have 
his principles carried out without any compromise,—going 
straight to his goal without swerving to the right hand or to 
left. But Mr. Bandinel forgets that it is much easier to be 
logical in one’s study than in the world of hard facts in which 
theories are tested. A theory which does not stand the test 
of experience, however beautiful and cogent on paper, is 
of little value as a guide to practice. The most accurate 
knowledge of the laws of mathematics will not enable 
a marksman to hit the mark if he make no allowance for 
the resistance of the atmosphere. On the contrary. his 
mathematical knowledge will mislead him if he relies on 
it alone. His bullet will never hit the target so long 
as he tries to make it traverse the distance in an abso- 
lutely true parabola. Mr. Bandinel’s end is good, and his logic 
would be faultless in a world of pure ideas; but he does not 
make allowance for facts, and is therefore likely to fare as 
badly as the marksman who should fail to “sight” his gun. 
He believes that the Church of England is so pure and perfect 
a branch of the Christian Church, that it is fit to be a model 
‘on which all other branches of the Church and all the sects of 
Protestantism ought to reform themselves. He wishes, in 
fact, the Church of England to take up in this country the 
‘position which the Church of Rome claims. From the point 
of view of the Papacy the Church of Rome, according to Mr. 
Bandinel, was quite right in perpetrating what is known as the 
Papal Aggression nearly forty years ago. “ Her apologists 
maintain that as there cannot be rival Truths or rival Gods, so 
there cannot be rival Churches on the same soil; that where two 
‘bodies exist, each putting forth such claims, the one of them 
must be a true portion of the One Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church, the other a schismatical body. In this position they 
are perfectly right; and it must seem to an impartial looker-on 
Bhs were altogether unaccountable that any reasonable being 
Should entertain a doubt on the subject.” 

Mr. Bandinel would accordingly assume towards the Church 
‘of Rome the attitude which that Church maintains towards 
the rest of Christendom. In order not to misrepresent him, 
we will state Mr. Bandinel’s position in his own words :— 

“By reason of the absolute solidarity existing between the 
Anglo-Roman Body and the Roman Church, the schismatical acts 
of the Anglo-Roman Body are the acts of the Roman Church; and 
the Anglo-Roman Body being in schism, the Roman Church is in 
schism. By reason of the acceptance by the Bishops of the Roman 
Communion of the dogma of Papal Infallibility, and the absolute 
unification of the Churches of the Roman Obedience by the decree 
declaring that ‘the Bishop of Rome is the one Bishop of the 
Universal Church, from whom all others derive their authority, 
and without whose sanction they are not Bishops at all,’ they are 
all of them in schism. Here, there, and everywhere throughout 
the whole area of the Roman Obedience, the Church of England 
‘is the true Church, the true representative, that is, of the One 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church ; and the Churches in com- 
munion with the See of Rome are in schism. Standing in front 
of the High Altar of St. Peter’s at Rome, the humblest layman 
of the English Church is the true Catholic, the true representative 
of the Universal Church founded by Christ and His Apostles; the 
Pope and his Cardinals are schismatics.” 

This being Mr. Bandinel’s position, he is, of course, quite logical 
in recommending that the Church of England should not only 
actively support the Old Catholics of Germany and other re- 
forming movements in the Roman communion, but should 
also spontaneously invade foreign dioceses and plant rival Sees 
and altars as opportunities occur. Now we will put a case to 
Mr. Bandinel of which he will probably admit the cogency. He 
would allow that the Jewish Church was in its origin as divine 
an institution as the Christian Church. The sin of schism 
was then as heinous as it is now, and was on one occasion 
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divinely punished in a manner of which there is no 
the records of Christianity. Now we have a glari 
schism in the Jewish Church. Under Jeroboam 
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revolted against their hereditary King, and set up not be 
rival throne, but a rival worship in addition. Mr. Ban, va 


will admit that the shrines at Dan and Bethel were at leagt 
schismatical and idolatrous as even her bitterest opponent 
can allege the Church of Rome to be. And there Was this 
additional aggravation, that there was no valid Priesthood in 
the Kingdom of Israel. Jeroboam “made priests of the 
lowest of the people, which were not of the house of Leri.” 
in other words, they were not priests at all. Moreover, y 
prophet was specially sent by God to denounce the 
schismatical worship and sham priesthood set up by the hey 
King of Israel. In short, the Kingdom of Israel was un. 
deniably in a worse case than even Mr. Bandinel believes the 
Church of Rome to be now. Yet, strange to say, we read of 
no attempt on the part of the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
Kingdom of Judah to restore the true worship and legitimate 
priesthood among the schismatical tribes. They left the 
matter in God’s hands. and he chose another way. Out of 
the very midst of the schismatical people he raised up pro. 
phets to bear witness to His name and law,—prophets more 
illustrious by their supernatural endowments than any of the 
prophets of Judah. Judging by analogy, then, it seems to be 
God’s will that when an integral portion of his Church falls 
away from the divine order, the remedy should be left 
to His Providence unless there be a very clear indication to 
the contrary. The total lack of a valid ministry might be 
such an indication. Such a denial of the faith as would 
vitiate spiritual life might be another indication. But nobody 
denies to the Church of Rome the possession of a valid 
ministry, and even Mr. Bandinel would hardly go so far as to 
affirm that the Church of Rome is so committed to heresy as 
to bar the flow of spiritual life through her ordinances. Mr, 
Bandinel appeals to Catholic precedent; but the Catholic 
precedents of undivided Christendom are against him. It is 
certain that while Christendom was undivided, no national 
Church would have been allowed to act within the juris. 
diction of its Patriarchate as Mr. Bandinel proposes that the 
Church of England should act within the jurisdiction of the 
Roman communion. 


But the plain truth is that ancient precedents have in some 
important respects ceased to be applicable to the Christendom 
of our day. They do not fit the facts. We have to deal with 
a state of things which was unknown before the separation of 
East and West. Such a tribunal of final appeal as was pro- 
vided by the old system of Ccumenical Councils is now 
impossible, and each branch of the Church must make the 
best of its circumstances. The old law as to schism cannot 
be enforced. Candid observers cannot close their eyes to the 
fact that the Spirit of God is now, as in the schismatical and 
idolatrous Kingdom of Israel, energising through irregular 
channels. Mr. Bandinel holds rigidly that Episcopacy is of 
the essence of the Christian ministry ; but he evidently 
recognises the vast amount of real Christian work which is 
done through Nonconformist channels, and he advocates co- 
operation with Nonconformists in everything that involves no 
infringement of his own principles. But he admits that Rome, 
with all the errors that he charges against her, does possess a 
valid ministry, and administers true sacraments, mutilated as 
he may deem the Holy Communion in the Roman communion 
to be. Yet because he holds that the Church of Rome 
is guilty of schism in England, and has practically absorbed 
the Episcopate into the Papacy, he would absolutely un- 
church the whole Latin communion, and arrogate to the 
Church of England the prerogative of being the sole true 
Church of Western Christendom, France, Italy, Austria, 
and Spain being regarded as partes infidelium, waiting to 
be converted by the English Church. Surely Mr. Bandinel 
will, on reflection, see the extravagance, to use no harsher 
word, of his proposal. That the Church of Rome deals 
in that way with the rest of Christendom ought not to be 
considered by an English Churchman a conclusive argument 
in favour of such a policy. Has it answered in the Church of 
Rome? Facts refute it. He must be a purblind Roman Catholic 
who fails to see the evidence of full and energetic Catholic life 
outside the Roman Obedience, both in the East and West. Con- 
sidering the inevitable tendency of all organic life to decom- 








pose and perish when severed from its source, it is impossible 
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+, the continued existence of Christianity for so many 
‘og outside the jurisdiction of the Pope, with all the 
fa vigorous Church life, on the theory that the Pope 
notes ° f the Universal Church, and that union with him 
js the head 0 . me P a 
; nently a vital condition of Churchmansbip. Sensible 
a Com Catholics must admit that there is a fatal flaw in the 
pe or that all the fruits of Christianity may exist and be 
aon: ted abundantly and indefinitely to the end of time 
sory a the Catholic Church. For a life which has lasted 
through so many centuries, and still shows no sign of decay, 

last as long as Christianity. 

may i 

That English Churehmen should show sympathy towards 
the Old Catholics of Germany, and towards any reforming 
within the Roman Church, is natural enough. But 
different thing from the drastic policy which Mr. 

Bandinel recommends. He forgets the raison d’étre of the Old 
Catholic movement. It has nothing in common with his 
suggestions. The Old Catholics did not, and, as far as we 
know, do not propose, as Mr. Bandinel does, to excommunicate 
the whole Roman communion. Regarding the excommunica- 
tion of all who could not accept the Vatican dogma as unjust, 
they offered the benefit of Christian ministrations to those who 
were, as they believed, unrighteously deprived of them. But 
they disclaimed all intention of establishing an aggressive 
propagandism against the Church of Rome. On the contrary, 
they advised Roman Catholics who could not accept Vaticanism 
toremain in their Church so long as they were not excommuni- 
cated. They encouraged reform as a leaven within the Church, 
rather than a crusade against it from without. Such certainly 
gas and is the attitude of Dr. Déllinger towards the Roman 
communion. And it is the true and wise, as well as the 
charitable attitude. The inevitable effect of Mr. Bandinel’s 
policy would be to frustrate all efforts at reform within the 
Roman Church, by uniting all her members against a Reforma- 
tion which started from the monstrous premiss that the Church 
of Rome had ceased absolutely to be a part of the Catholic 
Church, and is, in fact, a dead body. 

Mr. Bandinel is equally uncompromising on the question of 
Disestablishment. He is very indignant with those who 
would treat it as “an open question.” “This is wholly at 
variance,” he thinks, “with the traditional teaching of 
the Church, and in direct contradiction to that of the Prophet 
Malachi, who accused the Jews of his day of robbing God, 
in that they withheld from Him ‘tithes and offerings.’” We 
do not admit that the traditional teaching of the Church on 
this subject is what Mr. Bandinel represents it to be; and the 
quotation from Malachi does not touch the question of Dis- 
establishment at all. If it be a duty to pay tithes and offerings 
in the service of religion, that duty is entirely unaffected by 
the relation in which the Church stands to the State. Weare 
opposed to Disestablishment ; but the Establishment is, after 
all, only what logicians call a separable accident. It is not a 
matter which can be decided on abstract grounds: it is good 
or bad, useful or mischievous, according to circumstances. 
We believe that its advantages to the nation at present are 
enormously in excess of its disadvantages, and we defend it | 
accordingly. But we can easily conceive circumstances in | 
which we should think it a duty to advocate Disestablishment, | 
even in the interest of the Church. | 

We have dealt thus fully with Mr. Bandinel because he has 
given concise expression to thoughts which are now prevalent 
among a considerable number of Churchmen, and which | 
appear to us mischievous and untenable. The Church of | 
England has a great position, and may yet play an important | 
part in healing the divisions of Christendom. But this she | 
can only do by strict adherence to the policy she has hitherto 
pursued,—the policy of non-intervention in the affairs of 
foreign Churches. 
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COREA.* 
THE undiscovered places of the earth are rapidly disappearing, | 
and the hidden are being made known. Now that the 
Celestial Empire is no longer concealed from the eyes of the | 
outer barbarians, that the recesses of Tibet are being pene- 


trated by vulgar infidels, it is meet and fitting that the | 


mysterious Kingdom of Corea should be revealed to the curious 
gaze of Europeans. Curiously enough, as showing how the 
sceptre of geographical enterprise has passed away from the 
Latin nations to the Teutonic, and is passing from the Anglo- 








* Life in Corea, By W.R. Carles, London: Macmillan and Co. 


Saxon to the German, the author, Mr. Carles, who is Vice- 
Consul at Shanghai, and was Vice-Consul at Corea, who is 
the first Englishman and European who had set eyes on the 
interior of Corea, found his footsteps hard pressed by an 
enterprising German, Dr. Géttsche. 
must be awarded to the latter, for while Mr. Carles went 
as a Government official and under Government auspices, 
Dr. Géttsche penetrated as far as a private individual. 
Another curiously characteristic difference, the difference 
that threatens our commercial and industrial, and even our 


The palm of enterprise 


Imperial supremacy, is that while Mr. Carles was chiefly intent 
on shooting pheasants and ascertaining revenues, Dr. Gittsche 
had all the mental equipment of a scientific man, and when 
Mr. Carles was appealed to by the natives to know what to do 
to recover the lost prosperity of their mines, he had to tell 
them to wait for Dr. Géttsche. Every book of travels one 
takes up impresses one more with the absolute necessity of 
revolutionising our middle-class education if we are to have a 
chance of maintaining our position in the world against the 
ubiquitous and educated German. Not that Mr. Carles is an 
unintelligent or uneducated traveller; quite the contrary; he 
is above the average Englishman, and that makes the con- 
trast the more striking. 

The experiences of the traveller in Corea may be summed 
up in the words,—“To see the nakedness of the land ye 
are come.” The book leaves on the mind the impression 
of a people living in abject poverty and listlessness, with- 
out hope and without energy. The cause appears to be 
partly that for centuries Corea has been the battle-ground of 
the contending forces of China and Japan, partly that, 
with a character like the Irish, the people live in a 
country almost like Ireland, and their character appears 
to be due to the same cause,—secular oppression and 
monotonous misgovernment. Perhaps over-government is 
the word rather than misgovernment, as the Government 
appears to be well-intentioned. The Coreans are governed 
too much; and the people appear to exist for the Govern- 
ment, instead of the Government for the people. In every 
tiny town of three hundred or four hundred houses, there is a 
Magistrate with an official palace and a score of retainers. 
At Pong-san, for instance, a town of about four hundred 
houses,— 

« Another grand rest-house for the Chinese Embassy lay outside 
the town, which looked even poorer than most; but, like the rest, 
it had its vast buildings for the official, its temple to Confucius, 
and the hall in which honour is done to the tablets of the Royal 
Family Poor as the town was, the official when he called 
was attended by fifty or sixty men and boys, all well-clad and 
virtually idlers. The number of these hangers-on explains in 
great measure the poverty of the people. Even at Pong-san 
there were said to be over 200 of these underlings, and Pong- 
san has a smaller staff than most places of the same official 
rank. Inthe town which forms the residence of the Governor and 
his lieutenant, the staff is probably at least three times as great as 
that at Pong-san ; but at the exceedingly low computation of 200 
men attached to each district magistrate, there must be 66,400 
men in the 332 district towns of Corea who are supported out of 
the taxation imposed upon traders and labourers, and who in the 
majority of cases merely serve to swell the magistrate’s train. If, 
in addition to the men attached to the head-quarters of the district 
magistrate, the attendants on officials appointed to smaller posts 
are included, the total must be enormous in proportion to the 


| numbers of the industrial class, who bear the whole charges of the 


military establishment in addition.” 


The Magistrates, too, hold only for three years, and are always 
running up to town to their families, so that the curse of 
absenteeism is added to that of over-government. A fair 
measure of the poverty produced is seen in the currency, which 
consists of cash, a partly copper coin, six hundred of which go 


| toa dollar, and a whole pony had to be allotted to carry £5 worth 
| of it. 
| bulls for traffic and for ploughing, their pigs are the size of 
| spaniels, they drink hot ginger-water because tea is too expen- 
| sive, and they pay their taxes in kind. 


The people have not learnt the art of milking, they use 


They are, in fact, still 
in the medieval stage. They are subject to rigorous sump- 
_tuary laws. The upper classes wear gorgeous raiment ; 
“crimson sleeves reaching almost to the arm-pit, let into a 
long blue robe by square orange shoulder-pieces, the hat with 
a large rosette of blue plush,” is the dress of country officials ; 
while the common people go thinly clad in dirty cotton. The 
officials treat the laity like sheep, and the King is, like most 
Oriental potentates, a quasi-divine being, though, as in 
| medieval times in England, the divinity that doth hedge him 
| does not prevent revolutionary outbreaks in which the Royal 
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person is only a pawn in a game of. blood: Even their 
art is in the medieval stage, and the book is adorned 


with the most delightful woodcuts of pictures in sepia. 


by a Corean artist, illustrative of the life of the people, 
which would do credit to a stained-glass window for want 
of perspective and consequent comicality. 

The seclusion of the women is extraordinary. The writer says 
that he has never seen a Corean lady. The women of the 
lower classes wear a green mantle over their faces, and at 
sight of a stranger bolt into the nearest house. The Corean 
modesty even seems to equal that of the American lady who 
was too delicate to talk of the legs of a table, for they will not 
take off their jackets to work in the summer; and in 1880, 
when the Duke of Genoa was off the coast with an Italian 
man-of-war, after vain attempts to open communications with 
the authorities on shore, an official came off to remonstrate 
against the indecency of the Europeans in bathing and fishing 
which had for some days prevented the villagers from leaving 
their homes. In order to make provision for this excessive 
modesty in hot weather, the Coreans have devised loose frames 
of wicker or bamboo which fit closely to the body and arms, 
and.serve to keep the clothes from contact with the skin. 
In the untravelled North of Corea, however, where our author’s 
journey chiefly lay, no such devices are required, as the climate 
is Arctic in its severity. Mountains covered with snow in 
September, and frosts, rendered the more piercing by the 
fact that the hills had been stripped of their natural 
covering of trees, form a trying environment for a people who 
are clad in cotton, and haye a kind of religious prejudice 
against tanners and skins for clothing. Here, perhaps, is a 
market for Bradford when lustre wools grow dim in Europe. 
The wall of foreign exclusion was broken down by Sir H. 
Parkes’s treaty in 1883. Foreigners are now allowed to go all 
over the country, and though the country and the people are 
poor, it seems to abound in mines which, though yielding small 
returns to native methods, would appear to be capable of 
large developments under scientific treatment. At present, 
as it has been for three thousand years, China is regarded as 
the country par excellence. The present Court dress in Corea 
is the Chinese dress of centuries back; annually a Corean 
mission goes to China, and periodically a Chinese mission 
returns to Corea. A Corean does not regard his own language 
or literature as worth learning, but Chinese alone is regarded as 
the mark of the literate, or dignified enough to be used in written 
communications, except by women and the lower classes. But 
it is by no means a barbarous country, and is more likely than 
China to imbibe European ways, if it does not plunge into a 
European revolution with the same eagerness as Japan. 





AN EMERALD GEM OF HUMOUR.* 


A GREAT many years ago, Sam Lover—whose memory is not 
kept so green as it deserves—wrote a story called My Nov’- 
East Course, which possessed a kind of humour as delightful 
as it was indescribable. None of the easy ordinary epithets 
that we apply to funny things which make us laugh, suited the 
subtle yet simple drollery of Lover’s story ; it made itself “felt 
in one’s bones,” like Mr. Morfin’s violoncello. There were 
critics in those days who did not shine by their sense of 
humour, and they analysed this story gravely. One of them 
wrote an article upon it in a leading journal of Lover’s country 
sO pompous and condescending, that an admirer of the 
humorist flung down the paper with the remark,—* Pedantic 
jackass! Does he think I want to know why I have laughed 
until I am sore ?” 

Probably none of the readers of the little shilling volume 
called The Voyage of the Ark, by the author of Through Green 
Glasses, want to be told why they have enjoyed the reading of 
it so thoroughly; but readers who are not omnivorous and 
who associate, perhaps too promiscuously, the “ shilling” with 
the “shocker,” will be glad to have such a gem as this 
unearthed for them. Mr. Allen is the legitimate successor of 
Lover, and in some respects his superior. There were strong 
men among the contemporaries of Lover; of the number were 
Carleton, the Banims, and Lever; but none of these were in 
quite the same line, had quite the same cachet as Lover. 
His humour differed as much from that of Lever, for instance, 
as Goldsmith’s differed from Sheridan’s. The author of The 
Voyage of the Ark is a humorist of the type of Lover; but 





* The Voyage of the Ark: as related by Dan Banim. By F.M, Allen. London: 
Ward and Downey. 





his imagination is more discursive, while his wit is as k 
more spontaneous. He would have made more of th 
travagantly funny conceits of Handy Andy than Lover an 
of them, and he would never have strayed into tedio 
he is the equal of Lover in those special and delight 
qualities of Irish humour, the constant nearness, onal 
frequent mingling in it of smiles and tears, the tes... 
and purity of its frolicsome fun, the suddenness and poi 
of its pathos. In his delineation of the Irish peasant nat 

° ° Ure 
on its best side—a nature not to be apprehended, much | 
comprehended, by the British Philistine—he is ag admirablen 
in his rendering of the dialect of the lower classes of the Tie, 
people generally. To realise the gratification his characteristig 
accuracy and perfect differentiation convey to Irish readers one 
would have to share the sentiments of ridicule, vexation, er 
impatience with which they are inspired by “Irish” character 
and “ Trish” talk in books and on the stage. People who Will 
be vividly aware of the absurdity of the popular representa. 
tion, on the Parisian stage, of the travelling Englishman 
and his barbarous French, and refuse to greet it with a smile 
(whereupon the Parisian playgoer takes them to be conscience. 
stricken), will read books and sit out plays in London which 
are much wilder perversions of the truth as regards Irish ways 
and talk, and are also irredeemably dull. In this respect the 
stage is, we believe, hopeless, and we are heartily glad to 
observe that the Irishman of dramatic fiction is almost 
extinct. Among story-tellers we thankfully acknowledge two 
bright exceptions,—the author of The Wearing o’ the Green 
and the author of The Voyage of the Ark. 

There were persons who discerned a perilous levity jn 
Scott’s making the mother of Cuddie Headrigg exclaim, « By 
the help o’ the Lord I hae loupit ower a wa’;” and there 
were others who discovered the profanity of Dickens in Miss 
Miggs’s “ Ally Looyer, good gentleman !” There may be some 
dullards who will espy a plot against the Pentateuch anda 
mockery of Mosesin Mr. Allen’s mirthful, harmless, whimsical, 
delightful, capital joke; but we need not think of them ; they 
could not be taught to enjoy the narrative of Dan Banim. 

On the whole, Noah is the finest character in the story ; but 
he is well supported by the mother, the three sons, and the 
future daughters-in-law,—smuggled on board by the adven- 
turous “boys” just before the sailing of the Ark, and after 
Shemus (“who was cbristened after a fosther-brother of his 
livin’ in the borthers of the County Watherford ”) had got 
the stolen Kerry cattle shipped. The sturdy, masterful 
temper of Noah, his obstinacy, ignorance, contemptuous and 
contentious but affectionate relations with his distinctly 
depressing wife, his wonderful talks with his sons—especially 
Shemus (who has been a little wild, and has learned the art of 
making potheen from his foster-brother, Pat Sheehan, a special 
aversion of Noah’s)—his impatience with the “neighbours” 
who refuse to resort to the Ark,—all these characteristics 
come out in an indescribably humorous way, from the first, 
when he “shuk some of the Deluge out of the brim of his 
sou’-wester,” and remarked: “Bad luck to it for potheen! 
I’ve a head on me like a concertina this mornin’.” Noah’s 
jealousy of the rival shipbuilder, Pat Sheehan, whose 
“ corracle” Shemus rashly praises, is charming, but it involves 
a gibe that will hardly be understanded of the Saxon :— 

“ «Tm offerin’ ’em cabin accommodation now at steerage rates,’ 
growls Noah, ‘and the usual reduction for families, an’ I’m blessed 
if there’s a solithary sowl even makes an offer for a berth.’—‘ ’Tis 
sthrange, sure enough,’ says Shem, ‘that none of the neighbors 
*ull believe in the Deluge at all, at all.’—‘ Oh, begor then !’ says 
Noah; ‘’twill soon fix ’em, an’ so far as my knowledge of the 
world goes, there isn’t a family barrin’ ourselves that knows as 
much as how to make a hencoop to float on.’—‘I know wan man 
at any rate,’ says Shem, ‘that’s no bad hand at buildin’ boats.’— 
‘And who is this jaynius ?’ axes Noah.—‘ He’s no other than my 
foster brother,’ says Shem.—‘ And what sort of boats does he 
build ?’? axes Noah. ‘ Butther-boats ?’”’* 

The temporary absence of Japhet is thus accounted for by 
Noah :—* Well, I found we wor short of a male and female 
kangaroo, so he’s scourin’ the neighbourhood for them. He 
towld me a thravellin’ circus man that kept a menagerie was 
flooded out over beyant in the next village, and he’s gone to 
thry an’ grab the kangaroos if he can’t get them by fair 
means.” The easy, lazy talk; the local allusions; the good- 
natured squabbles ; the rise of the waters ; the fall of the rain; 
the snug family party in the cabin, where Noah is beguiled, 
by “astrong cup of tea,” into giving an account of an “ ancient 
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» of how he danced an Irish jig, and the consequences of 
- ormance; the arrival of Japhet with all the animals 
» from the menagerie ; the behaviour of the rhinoceros 
und itself on board; the signing of articles by 
the crew, and Noah’s presently catching them playing cards; 
the smuggling of the young ladies into the Ark; the terrible 
discovery by Mrs. Noah that her darling Ham’s “ choice” is a 
coal-black beauty; the true Irishwoman’s horror of black blood; 
the marriage ceremonies ; finally, the sailing of the Ark,—all 
these are related with a racy humour and a delightful serious- 
ness not to be described. But the voyage! The collapse of 
Noah’s authority under the combined influence of ignorance, 
danger, and sea-sickness; the awful experiences of the crew; 
the extraordinarily comic effect of the narrative as told by Dan 
Banim; and the final rescue by the despised Pat Sheehan, to 
whom Noah nobly offers a present of “ the fee-simple of ould 
Ireland” if he pilots him back safe to his native land,—these 
are so delightfully, so unreasonably amusing, set forth in 
the most perfect idiom, with an irresistible air of unconscious- 
ness in their serious, sober, emphatic incongruity, that one 
feels it would take Charles Lamb to appreciate the captivating 
little book thoroughly, and even then—he would be too 


English. 


“ rescued 
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THE CHILD OF STAFFERTON* 

Tuts story isa companion to the author’s previous volume, 
The Broken Vow; but it is not, like The Broken Vow, wholly 
a ghost-story. A ghost, or rather two ghosts, play an im- 
portant part in the story, but the story itself is on the ordinary 
lines of a matter-of-fact novel. It offers, therefore, a better 
test than its predecessor of Canon Knox Little’s powers as a 
writer of fiction. It is not a religious novel in the hackneyed 
sense of the phrase, although it is written from a distinctly 
religious point of view. It has no obtrusive moral, and is merely 
intended to illustrate the truth “ that sure happiness is found 
—amid whatever trouble—in the path of service for others, 
and of honour, and truth, and duty.” The author undoubtedly 
possesses some of the most essential qualifications for success 
in this kind of composition. He commands a clear and flowing 
style, considerable talent in the management of a dialogue, 
great powers of picturesque description, and a faculty of 
invention which gives promise of something far better than 
his present achievement. The story turns on one of those 
hereditary malisons which are believed to descend through 
generations from some ancestral crime. Two brothers, in the 
time of Elizabeth, had fallen in love with the same lady. 
Repelled by the fierce, wild character of the younger and 
handsomer, whom she had at first favoured, she married the 
-elder, by name Sir William Durrell. The rejected lover 
thereupon vowed that no child born of that union should 
ever inherit Stafferton Court, the family seat. The vow came 
true, for the only child born to Sir William Durrell mys- 
teriously disappeared at the age of five, and his body was 
found some months afterwards “in a cleft in the fells.” Hugh 
Durrell succeeded in convincing his now childless brother 
that he had no hand in the child’s death; but some degree of 
suspicion still rested upon him, and after his death Stafferton 
Court became haunted by his presence as well as by that of a 
crying child; and these apparitions generally portended some 
calamity to the family. The incident was also the cause of a 
curious custom in the Durrell family,—the heir to the title and 
property was henceforward known as “the Child of Staffer- 
ton.” A rhyming prophecy, moreover, came down through 
generations of Durrells which said :— 


“Only if child with child embrace, 
The curse can pass from Durrell’s race.” 


The story opens when the race of Durrell is apparently on the 
verge of extinction. The last baronet marries a peer’s widow, 
who has an only daughter by her first husband, but no child by 
the second. Sir William Durrell, believing himself to be the 
last of his race, and being devoted to his step-daughter, 
adopts her as his heir, and Lady May Roseby thus becomes 
“the Child of Stafferton.” Sir William had a younger 
brother, an artist of somewhat Bohemian habits, whom his 
father consequently disowned, thinking the profession of an 
artist incompatible with the dignity of the Durrells. The 
disowned son betook himself to Italy, and married a well- 
born but poor Italian lady of great beauty. A son, the hero 
of the s story, is born of this marriage; but he grows up to 














si The Child of Stafferton : a Chapter from a Family Chronicle. By W. J. Knox 
ttle, Canon Residentiary of Worcester and Vicar of Hoar Cross, London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1888, 


manhood without any knowledge of his parentage. His 

parents die when he is a child, and his father commits him to 

the care of an English doctor resident in Rome, whom the child, 

as he grows up, learns to regard as his uncle. Dr. Pendrell, in 

due time, brings the boy to England in order to give him an 

English education, and eventually young Durrell, under the 
name of William Vincent, becomes a neighbour of the 

Stafferton family, and is thrown much into the society of 
Lady May Roseby, with the natural result of a mutual 
attachment. The lovers exchange promises of reciprocal 
fidelity, but the baronet has other views. He is anxious to 
bring about a marriage between his adopted heir and an 
elderly squire whose property is contiguous to the Stafferton 
estate. He rejects and resents the suit of the supposed 
nephew of Dv. Pendrell; but, being an amiable man, yields to 
Lady Roseby’s entreaty so far as to agree not to urge her 
marriage with her sexagenarian lover while Willie Vincent 
lives. Meanwhile, young Vincent (i.e., Durrell) learns from 
the doctor that he is the nephew of the baronet of Stafferton ; 
but the doctor has no proof of his legitimacy. The rest of the 
story turns on the young man’s adventures in quest of this 
missing link in his family history. He is wrecked on his way 
to Italy, and is picked up senseless on the shore by an Italian 
peasant, with whom he lives on the mountains, hovering between 
life and death, for weeks. News of the shipwreck reached 
Stafferton, and Willie Vincent is believed to have perished. 
Sir William Durrell meanwhile, feeling his end approaching, 
urges Lady May to marry old Sir William Marston. She 
yields reluctantly, and in a year after her betrothed’s supposed 
death she becomes Lady May Marston, having previously 
warned her husband that she had no heart to give him. 
Canon Knox Little apparently does not regard this as a 
serious flaw in Lady May’s character. We do. No deep 
character could have acted as Lady May acted. Her mother 
was still living; she had, therefore, no need of “a protector,” 
and neither duty nor honour required her to sacrifice herself 
to a man whom she did not love. This weakness, moreover, 
is inconsistent with her character, which is otherwise as firm 
as it is charming. Her marriage gives young Durrell, after 
establishing his legitimacy, an opportunity of proving his 
unselfishness. He determines to let his unstable lady-love 
continue to believe him dead, thus sparing her the pain of an 
embarrassing discovery, and leaving her at the same time in 
possession of an estate which was no longer hers. The story 
ends happily, for Sir William Marston comes to an untimely 
end, and Lady May and young Durrell are eventually married. 
But we regard the first marriage of Lady May, so soon after 
the supposed death of her betrothed, as a mistake, both 
ethically and from the point of view of literary art. 

There is another incident in the story which raises a ques- 
tion both of law and casuistry. Young Durrell, while still un- 
certain about his legitimacy, discovers in the Stafferton library 
an unopened letter addressed to his grandfather. He knows 
that the letter is from his own father, written during his last 
flying visit to Stafferton, and left by his own hand in the library. 
Suspecting that the letter contained conclusive evidence as to 
his own birth, young Durrell carried it off, read it at his leisure, 
and never restored it. Was this justifiable legally and morally ? 
Whose property was the letter? The man to whom it was 
addressed was dead, and he had never seen it. The man who 
wrote it was also dead. His son was living; but so was the 
son and heir of the man to whom the letter was addressed. 
Was young Durrell justified under these circumstances in 
appropriating the letter surreptitiously? We leave lawyers 
and casuists to decide; but “the Child of Stafferton” would 
have risen in our estimation if he had resisted the temptation. 
Surely he ought to have given the letter to his uncle, or at 
least to have opened it in his presence. 

But these are small blemishes in a volume of great promise. 
Mr. Knox Little carries his readers easily along with him, and 
we shall be glad to welcome him again in a more sustained 
effort than he has yet attempted. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—_——_- 

The Gallery of a Random Collector, by Clinton Ross (Putnams, 
New York), is a collection of sketches and stories by an American 
writer, deserving a word of special notice on account of the 
care with which they are all written, and a certain liveliness, 





approaching here and there to Stevensonian distinction, which 
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characterises some. Mr. Ross occasionally seems to take Mr. 
Howells as his model,—at all events, Mr. Howells as a writer of 
sentimental comedy. When he does so he is not particularly suc- 
cessful. But he can tell an old-fashioned romantic love-affair in a 
simple and pleasing fashion, as in “ An Adventure of Felix Latoon.” 
“The Young Woman in Shabby Black” is an agreeable and 
essentially American variation on the old story of the Lord of 
Burleigh. “The Trainer Cap’n” would almost seem to prove that 
Mr. Ross will find his proper field in character-sketching. Poor 
“‘Cap’n” Hawkins, who has a little of Lear and a great deal of 
Munchhausen in him, is thoroughly original. 


A Will Made in Haste, by Grace Stebbing (Jarrold and Sons), is 
a very artistic combination of a story with a purpose and a 
sensational novel. One is reminded just a little of the younger 
Martin Chuzzlewit and Mark Tapley by the experiences and con- 
versations in a new Texan town of Harry Baumgarten and his 
friend and mentor, Harold Hedley. But Hedley, with his activity, 
resourcefulness, optimism, and “ What next?” is an essentially 
original character ; and Sambo, the negro, who watches over the 
young hero and his master, Baumgarten, is quite good enough to 
have found a place in the black gallery of the late Mr. E. P. Roe. 
There is an abundance, if not a superabundance, of hairbreadth 
escapes, conflagrations, and floods; the villain Warley becomes at 
times almost brutish in his repulsiveness; and the marriages at 
the end are too hurriedly arranged. But Miss Stebbing “ doubles ” 
her réle of artist and moralist with undoubted skill. 


A Society Clown, by George Grossmith (Arrowsmith, Bristol), 
is surely the reductio ad absurdum of literature of the ‘ Reminis- 
cences ” type. Mr. Grossmith was born in 1847, and yet here he is 
in effect publishing his autobiography! There is unquestionably 
a great deal of fun in this volume, which tells how, from amateur 
theatricals and penny-readings, Mr. Grossmith rose to his present 
position in the Savoy Theatre. That fun, although light, is 
free from vulgarity, as will be expected by all who have seen its 
author performing as a “ patter ” humorist on the stage. He has 
also in his time had some comic experiences, and at least one 
rather alarming one,—an adventure with a drunken man while 
travelling from Edinburgh to London. Moreover, Mr. Grossmith, 
who gives entertainments in private houses as well as in theatres, 
has seen, and here good-naturedly exposes, the snobbish side of 
human nature, although, parenthetically, we may ask if the book 
would not have been better without the last chapter, with its 
letters showing on what good terms Mr. Grossmith is with his pro- 
fessional brethren and sisters, and with various folks in “ society.” 
He calls it a “snobbish” chapter, indeed; but this title does not 
prevent it from leaving an unpleasant taste in the mouth. This 
book, which might be quoted from at length, but cannot be 
seriously reviewed, will no doubt prove profitable and laughable 
reading for the seaside or the railway-train. But it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Grossmith should have fallen in with a not 
very admirable popular craze, and given effect to it at the age of 
forty-one. 


In Handsome Jack, and other Stories—of prison life and low-class 
misery, alcoholism, and camaraderie—(Ward and Downey), Mr. 
James Greenwood shows,—and to greater advantage than in any- 
thing he has published since “The Amateur Casual,”—his almost 
Dickensish power of entering into the life and humour to be dis- 
covered in the purlieus of household-suffrage citizenship. We are 
rather surprised that Mr. Greenwood should have given the first 
place in his title-page and in his book to “‘ Handsome Jack.” It is 
merely a story of how two rather commonplace ruffians try to 
circumvent each other; and even as such it is inferior in drollery 
to “The Precious Pickle-Jar.” Practical joking, chiefly upon 
sordid or scoundrelly natures, takes up a good deal of this 
volume; its author’s ingenuity in this way is seen to advantage in 
“The Witch of Blue Anchor Alley” and ‘ Goldbug’s Bargain,” 
in both of which niggardliness is outwitted, and to some extent 
softened. But Mr. Greenwood is seen at his best in the stories 
which exhibit the almost redeeming power of childish simplicity 
on sodden vice, such as “Tom the Tinker” and “ Redbreast.” 
“‘Redbreast” is at once the most touching and the most artistically 
written sketch in this collection. 


Treland’s Dream. By Captain E. D. Lyon. 2 vols. (Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—This book is described on the title-page as “a 
romance of the future.” Mr. Gladstone is supposed to have passed 
a Home-rule measure for Ireland, and the story embodies a fore- 
cast of the state of the country three years after that event. 
National bankruptcy has supervened; the National League main- 
tains its authority by terrorism and outrage which are now un- 
bridled ; and Dublin is invaded by a band of some fifteen hundred 
ruffians from America who come to demand a return of the money 
which has been sent over for the support of the cause. Failing to 
obtain it, they reveal themselves in their true colours as a gang 





of robbers and profligates, and in one night innumerable 
are pillaged, and two thousand women are subjected to hows 
violation. In thinking that the effects of Home-rule bry 
be in many ways disastrous, we are, of course, at one With Cans: 
Lyon; but beyond a certain point, exaggeration, even j oul 
ceases to be polemically effective, and the author introdase itt 
revolting details which are quite inexcusable. Were these th: 
omitted, and the work subjected to a general toning do 
should have few complaints, for Captain Lyon’s aim is oui 
he has produced a stirring story. a 

Vaia’s Lord. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—This is a very unedifying, and, to us, an exceedin 
dull book ; in fact, it is one of those novels which are go mr 
devoid of anything calculated to attract a reader of good y 
and good taste, that to indulge in serious criticism Would bet, 
waste valuable time. The English, the Latin, the conception ¢ 
character, and the invention of incident are all things of ' 
account. 

A Lombard Street Mystery. By Muirhead Robinson, (W 
Bartholomew.)—It is not every would-be swindler that has a ti. 
brother exactly like himself, whose corpse he can introduce into 
his office, and so cheat the world into the belief that he has himselt 
departed this life. It will be seen that Mr. Robinson takes NO small 
license in the way of probability. He is very moderate, however 
in the poetical justice which he awards to his much-wronged hen, 
A clerkship of £200 a year is what this virtuous person receiver, 
and on this he is foolish enough to marry. ‘Muirhead Robingon” 
must surely be an unmarried lady. Men marry on £200 a year 
and less; but they know that it is folly, and would not make ap 
imaginary hero do it. Women, after marriage, know what folly it 
is; before, they are apt to think it inexhaustible wealth, 


The “third series” of the Expositor, edited by the Rey. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton), opens with q 
paper by Archdeacon Farrar on “Modern English Exegesis,” 
which makes a very appropriate preface to the work of this 
periodical. Among other papers we may mention the articles by 
Dr. A. Neubauer on “The Jewish Controversy and the Regio 
Fidei” (their appearance in a theological journal is an interesting 
sign of the times); Professor Godet, on “ The Pastoral Epistles ? 
Professor Cheyne, on “ The Book of Isaiah in the Revised Version,” 
and an essay, to which we have already alluded elsewhere, on tha 
Second Book of Esdras, entitled “A Forgotten Poet,” by A. Taylor 
Innes, M.A. Dr. Marcus Dods might well have left the miracle 
of “ The Stater in the Fish’s Mouth” alone. Every well-informed 
reader is aware that the tribute-money demanded was the 
“ Temple-tax.” What one really would desire some solution of, is 
the thaumaturgic character, so to speak, of the act, so like the 
wonders of the False Gospels, so unlike the significant miracles of 
the New Testament. 

Totemism. By J. G. Frazer, M.A., Barrister. (Black, Edin- 
burgh.)—The origin of totemism is still obscure, so much we 
gather from what Mr. Frazer says. Indeed, he leaves the question 
where he finds it, having done little besides collect a quantity of 
evidence, with perhaps here and there a note or two. There can 
he little doubt that totemism is of great antiquity and extent. 
It probably gave rise to feudalism, and was the great factor in the 
preservation, isolation, and initial separation of nations and clans. 
The Australian aborigines have brought it to a high pitch; but 
they certainly have not been improved by its working. Mr. 
Frazer, we hope, will some day give us a more expanded and 
somewhat less fragmentary résumé of an important subject, and 80 
help the great task of elucidating the question of the origin and 
separation of races and languages. 


Booxs Recrtvep.—The Public Education of Austria. Second 
thousand. By J. Russell Endean. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
—A well-compacted, somewhat alarming, yet stimulating brochure, 
showing what we have to learn in the matter of education from 
Austria, in which, from the first moment of a child’s entrance into 
a Volk’s school to the last of his student life, “there is one 
straight, direct, definite line of continuity, unbroken for a single 
hour from first to last.’ The Condition of Ireland, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, a reprint, in convenient form, of certain well-known papers 
in the Birmingham Post, giving “a sketch of Unionist policy” in 
regard to Ireland, and dealing with such matters as public works, 
land-purchase, and congested districts. Syllabus of the Mason 








Science College, Birmingham, a neat, well-arranged guide-book 


to an institution which has been doing admirable work during 
the last eight years. A Fourth Year’s Report of the Londos 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, a moderately 
written yet painful story of a valuable philanthropic work, which 
needs, however, to be done with delicacy and judgment. 





MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for September :—No. 3 of Our Celebrities, containing por- 
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ste of Lord Stanley of Preston, Sir Morell Mackenzie, and Lady 
traits © _The Art Journal, the frontispiece in which is “‘ By the 


= of Babylon,” from the picture by A. Hacker.—The Magazine 
wt The Scottish Art Review.—No. 3 of Artistic Japan.—The 
of Ane 


4 [lustrated Magazine.—The Illustrated Naval and Military 
Boglish —Murray’s Magazine.—Part 8 of the Encyclopaedia of Edu- 


Frleii7 


ee Gentleman’s Magazine.—Belgravia.—Temple Bar.—Col- 
wn, or Magarine.—Scribner’s Magazine.——The Archeological Review. 
wen —Chronicle of North-Country Lore and Legend.—Har- 


_Atalanta. 


EB: 


—The Century.—The Atlantic Monthly.—The Scots’ 


per’s Magazine. Z . j 
ie ‘saatine.—The Indian Magazine—The Law Magazine-——The 
fe in’s World.—Life-Lore—The Asclepiad.—AU the Year Rownd. 
pan gly Science Gossip —The Hospital.—The Forum.—The Journal of 


_—The Congregational ReviewThe Anglican Church 




















rducation. 
Pie i —The Homiletic Magazine.—The Expositor—The Month. 
bety _. d Trowel.—The Argosy.— Illustrations.—London 
ion «¢ _The Sword anc —— gosy. : 
of . society. —The Quiver.—Cassell’s Magazine.—Good Words.—The 
jaeere Hour—The Girl’s Own Paper.—The Sunday Magazine.— 
¥ The Sunday at Home.—The Welcome.—A 1.—St. Nicholas.—Harper’s 
| or Young People. 
2 into = ia 
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recently provided, 

All Hospital Appointments are open to students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and money-prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made to 
Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made for students 
entering in their second or subsequent years; also for dental students and for 
qualified practitioners. 

Medical practitioners, clergymen, and private families residing in the neighbour- 
hood receive students for residence and supervision, and a register of approved 
lodgings is kept in the Secretary's office. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
PROSPECTUSES for the SESSION 1888 89 are NOW READY. 
I. DEPARC MENT of ARTS, SCIENVE, and LAW. 
II, DEPAKTMENT of MEDICINE. 
Il', DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
1V. DEPARTMENT of the EVENING CLASSE3. 
V. SCHOLARSGIPRS, &c. (value £12 to £100 per annum), 
Apply to Mr. CORNISH, Piccadilly ; or at the College. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


“* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.”—Lancet. 

Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and 11s, 
Of all Chemists. 
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7 s* Ges d EXHIBITION 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON, 


PaTRON. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
Hon. PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
DrrecTor-GENERAL. 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE, 
Colonel J. T. NORTH. 


. 





[ * se * 42 E X I BITION 
The GREAT SUCCESS of 1888, 

The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIES, 

At 4 and 8 p.m. daily, wet or dry, 

“ROME UNDER the EMPEROR TITUS.” 
On the “* Wild West”? Arena. 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 





TALIA.S BXRBILSBITIEI 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 


NEAPOLITAN MANDOLINISTS and SORRENTO SINGERS DAILY. 


O oN. 





TA. a EAN 
Admission to the Exhibition, 1s. Open 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. daily. 
VINCENT A. APPLIN, Secretary. 


HXHLiBIT ST O N. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for QI : 
iD BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A, J. come 4 puimite, 
SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of : CP Mig 
Curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory work Dra High Sehog 
Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises, The Now ae 
are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. School Hours, 9.15 pec ilding, 
and extra subjectsin the afternoon. Scale of Fees: Four to Six Gui 13 optiony) 
according to age.—For Boarding-House arrangements, app'y to “the were, 
MISTRESS, 34 Hagley Road. Prospectuses and other information can READ. 
from the SECRELTARY. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER ated 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary 
PN 
L <del CASTLE, near TOTTENHAy 
- EAD-MASTER, 


: H 
Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Old Marlburian, 








Boys worked as private pupils for any Class or Pass Examination 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School, 


T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DI 
S With Title of Saw wane te WOMRy, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, ° A 
Bt. Andrews, N.B, » T.luAs Scheme, the Univeniy, 


: ome COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARM 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, §, 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
Tue College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY, 











oUN LY of 





NEW LUNATIC ASYLUM. 





MORTGAGES repayable by 30 annual instalments are authorised by the 16 and 


17 Vict., cap. 97, sec. 47, 


The Statutory Form of Mortgage, transferable by indorsement, is given in 


Schedule B to that Act. ; 
Mortgagees are Creditors on the Rates without preference or priority. 
County rateable Value, July 19th, 1888 £22,375, 624 
One Penny in the £ produces........+..+-.++ ponbieninisieivinninis aren 93,231 
County Debt on July 2nd, 18-8 (reducible annually by one- 
thirtieth) being as nearly as possible dd inthe £ ...... 464,602 


TENDERS are invited by the Justices of the Peace for the County of Middlesex 
for £22,600, in one or more sums, on Mortgage of the County rate, repayable by 


20 annual instalments. Interest not to exceed 3} per cent. 


For further particulars and Forms of Mortgages, apply to the County Treasurer 


or the Clerk of the Peace. 


Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Committee for Accounts and General Purposes, 
to be sent to the Sessions House, Clerkenwell, on or before TUESDAY, the 2ad day 


of October, 1888. 
Tenders will be opened on WEDNESDAY, October 3rd, 1888, at 12 o’clock. 


Mortgages in Statutory Form will be executed on October 18th, 1888, being 


County Day, and wiil be delivered to Lenders free of legal expense, 
The money will be required immediately afterwards. 
The Justices do not bind themselves to accept any Tender. 
Sessions House, Clerkenwell. GEOKGE ALLEN, County Treasurer. 


The present price of Metropolitan Board of Works Three-and-a-Half per Cent. 


Stock is 113. 





HE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE.—HUGHES PRO- 
FESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE and 
MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY.—APPLICATIONS for the above PRO- 
FESSORSHIP will be received by Sir Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G., C.B., Agent- 


General for South Australia, at 8 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, not later than 

November Ist, 1888. Salary, £600 a year. Duties commence on March Ist, 1889, 

Particulars of teuure and duties may be obtained at the Agent-General’s Office. 
For the INFORMATION of APPLICANTS. 


Subject to the Statutes, the appointment will be for a fixed term of five years, 
and will be determinable only at the end of the fifth or some subsequent year by 


six months’ notice on either side, 

The Professor will be expected to be in Adelaide not later than March Ist, 1889, 
In lien of an allowance for travelling expenses, the salary will be paid from 
January Ist, 1889. 


The following extract from the Statutes of the University is added for the in- 


formation of candidates :— 
CHAPIER IV.—Of PROFESSORS and LECTURERS. 

8. Each Profezsor and Lecturer shall hold office on such terms as have been or 
may be fixed by the Council at the time of making the appointment. 

4, Whenever sickness or any other cause shall incapacitate any Professor or 
Lecturer from performing the duties of his office, the Council may appoint a sub- 
stitute to act in his stead during such incapacity, and such substitute shall receive 
such proportion not exceeding one-half of the salary of the Professor or Lecturer 
so incapacitated as the Council shall direct. 

5. The Council may at its discretion dismiss from his office or suspend for atime 
from performing the duties and receiving the salary thereof any Professor whose 
centinuance in his office or in the performance of the duties thereof shall in the 
opinion of the Council be injurious to the progress of the students or to the 
interests of the University: Provided that no such dismissal-shall have effect 
until confirmed by the Visitor. 

6. No Professor shall sit in Parliament or become a member of any political 
association; nor shall he (without the sanction of the Council) give private 
instructicn or deliver lectures to persons not being students of the University. 

7. The Professors and Lecturers sha!l take such part in the University Examina- 
tions as the Council shall direct, but no Professor or Lecturer shall be required 
to examine in any subject which it is not his duty to teach, 

8. During Term, except on Sundays and public holidays, the whole time of the 
Professors shall be at the disposal of the Council for the purposes of the University. 





N HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
MILE END, E. 


The SESSION 1888-89 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, 1888. The 
New Buildings which were opened by T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales 
on May 2lst, 1887, afford more than double the accommodation which was pro- 
vided formerly. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be 
offered for Competition at the end of September to new stadents. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in three 
instalments. All Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free, and the 
holders of all the resident appointments are provided with rooms and board 
entirely free of expense. The resident appointments consist of five house 
physiciancies, five house surgeoncies, one accoucheurship, one receiving-room 
Officer, and one senior dresser to out-patients. Dressers and maternity pupils also 
reside in the Hospital. Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. Kxaminations of the University of London, and for the 
Primary and Pass Examinations for the Fellowship of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, are held throughout the year. Special entries may be 
made for medical and surgical practice. The London Hospital is now in direct 
communication by rail and tram with all parts of the Metropolis, and the 
Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern Railways 
have stations within a minute’s walk of the Hospital and College. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply, personally or by letter, to 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 


pus LONDO 





MIDDLESEX. 


COUNTY RATE MORTGAGES for £500 and UPWARDS, for BUILDING a 


r PEs. 
ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (I 
= a ber Dt a (Double-Honour Man) M.A pe 
successful and experienced with above, ha S.—* RT 
Yorkshire Gazette, York. » have VACANCIES.—« LERICYS,” 


a 
M ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head 
’ Master: C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, ¢; 4 
bridge. Boarding-House Master: T. T. JEFFREY, Esq., M.A, Fell . 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. This School will REOPEN on THURSDAY. Se tom M4 
MY SEFTREY (oot — Lge een apply to the HEAD-MASTER 
r. t urton Bank, Mill Hill, N.W.); or tothe Secre %) 
HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman Street, E.G. 5 OF tothe Beoretary, A. ARGS 
eimai dace de ibati 2 fae 
T ESIDENCE for LADY-STUDENTS, near U niversity 
College, British Museum, and Studios, Established 1878.—Miss MARY 
CAIL, Russell House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 








eee 
rF\REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL (close to Earl’s Court 

Station).—Principal: Mrs, W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERY will 
COMMENCE WEDNESDAY, September 19th, 1888. A Few Vacancies for Resident 
Pupi!s.—Full particulars on application. . 








| Fg yy rrnet HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 19 

The Parade.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.—The NEY? 
TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 18th. Special arrangements have been made 
for the reception of very young children, The Fees charged are, for Pupils nomi. 
nated bya Shareholder, under nine, £2 2s ; between nine and eleven, £3 33; and for 
Pupils not nominated by a Shareholder, under nine, £3 3s ; between hine and 
eleven, £143, A large Gymnasium has recently been built at the School-House, 
= a —_ pono pe weg Wa, ag me and information as to Boarding. 

ouses may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretar . Ep 2 
Warwick Street, Leamington. : a 


ror VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS 


The FIFTEENTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE 

TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS, and the FIFTY-KIGHTH SESSION of the 

DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE, BEGIN MONDAY, October Ist, 1883, 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and the Universities, The 

Physical, Chemical, Biological, and Engineering Laboratories, and the Weaving. 

Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms, will be open daily for Practical Work, 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 

a = Prospectus of all Day Classes in the Department of Science, Technology, and 
rts. 

2. Prospectus of Classes for Occasional and Evening Students. 

3. Prospectus of Classes in Civil and Mechanical Engineering, 

4, Prospectus of the Department of Medicine. 


4 NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE—Miss 
( LOUISA DREWRY continues to give, in Schools and elsewhere, Courses 
of Lectures and Readings, and to take Practice-Classes for the Critical Study of 
the Literature, for Composition, and for Elocution, Miss Drewry also reads with 
private pupils.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 











ECHNICAL TRAINING COLLEGE for GENTLE 
WOMEN.—Patron: H.R.H. Princess CHRISTIAN. 
CHRISTMAS TERM will COMMENCE OCTOBER 8th. Classes for Cookery, 
Household Manag t, Dressmaking, Millinery, Upholstering, Book-keeping, 
Hygiene, Fine Laundry Work, Elocution, Finance. Resident students received, 
—Applications for admission, or Prospectus, to Miss FORSYTH, Principal, ls 
Victoria Square, 8 W. (till September 29th). 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY— 

_, Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign GOVERNESSES 

(finishing, junior, nursery), Class Teachers, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Com- 

panions, Matrons, &c. ; Schools and Educational Homes recommended. Madame 

——. Governess List published weekly, price 3d; by post, 3}d.—166 Regent 
treet, W. 


ATE SCHOLAR (Goldsmiths’) of NEWNHAM COL: 
: LEGE, CAMBRIDGE (1st and 2nd class honours in Second and First Parts 
of Classical Tripos respectively), REQUIRES WORK in or near Paris, resident 




















or otherwise, Good Classics, Mathematics, and Eoglish.—For further particulars, 
apply, CONSTANCE M. ASHFORD, Cofton Hackett, Bromsgrove. 


LIBERAL HIGH CHURCHMAN, married, follower of 
o of F. D. M., desires a CURACY.—Rev. G. W. POTTER, New 


OLLY HILL HAMPSTEAD-— 
Miss NORTON will REOPEN her School on WEDNESDAY, September 
19th. There will be ONE or TWO VACANCIES. 


HE Rev. C.G. LEDGER, M.A. Oxford, assisted by H. G. 
. GIBSON, Esq., M.A. Oxford, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS to prepare for the 
Universities, Legal and Medical Preliminary Examinations, Public Schools, &. 
Comfortable home, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER l4th, Reference 
Permitted to the Lady Henry Somerset, Hastnor Castle, Ledbury ; the Warder 
adham College, Oxford; the Rev. G. B. Bennett, St. Peter’s Vicarage, Hereford, 
and many others.—P.S. Two pupils are reading for a Scholarship at Oxsford= 
Address, WALLINGTON HOUSE, Hereford, 
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yAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
R° CIRENCESTER. 
Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with praetice 
Established Oy orion of Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, fy 
inthe sP eC nts, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room 
intending scientific and practical, in the var‘ous branches of Agriculture and 
eiate M ent, Management of Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Land Surveying, 
try, &. 
Bments oP ainary Course of Two Years, and a Diploma Course, and also 
There One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 
eee orst—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 
Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships 
Ph sper apply to the PRINCIPAL. , ‘ 
WEA? SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 9h, 


pee 
E MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA— 
Heap-MasTER—Rev. H. J.GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon. (Law and Modern History 
urs), Pupils under 15 are prepared for the Classical and Modern sides 
- Public Schools. Many scholarships have been gained, and high places 
tly taken. 
oe taboo! stands in an elevated position, facing the sea, Young and delicate 
receive every care. 
References to the Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln, and to parents in India and 


Canada. 
ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, September 18th, 1883. 
For Prospectus, List of Honours, and Particulars with respect to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


po eae . 
TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Itslian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to RECOMMEND 

an EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where his danghter 

has been for three years. Resident foreign governesses ; good masters ; careful 
individual training and attention to health, Over-pressure and cramming 
avoided, Address, “ L. L, A.,”” at Mr. E. Stanford’s, 55 Charing Cross, London, 


&W. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL for WOMEN at 
BANGOR, Limited. 
For WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 
Lapy PrincipaL—Miss FRANCES E. HUGHES. 

Terms, payable in advance, £30 to £46 per Session, College fees for the Session, 
£10, Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions will be offered on results of the 
Examinations in September, 1888. 

For particulars, apply to LADY PRINCIPAL. 


TNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE. 


PrIncipAL—HENRY MORLEY, LU.D., Professor of English 
Literature at University College, London. 
Dean—H. FORSTER MORLEY, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of the College. 
A HALL of RESIDENCE for fifty-three men studying at University College. 
For particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL or DEAN, at the Hall; or to Mr. 
HARRY BROWN, at the Office of University College, Gower Street. 


OLLEGE HALL, LONDON. 
(Incorporated March, 1886.) 

RESIDENCE for WOMEN SfUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE and 

the LONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 

PrincipaL—Miss GROVE. 

The HALL REOPENS OCTOBER Ist. Applications for admission to be 

ddressed, before September 20th, to the HONORARY SECRETARY, College 

Hall, Byng Place, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. EWART, at 4 p.m. 
; The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered fur Competition 


in October :— 

1. A SCHOLARSHIP, value £125, for the sone of medical men who have 
entered the School as bend-fide first-year students during the current year. 
Ra SCHOLARSHIPS, each of £50, open to all students commencing their 
studies, 

3, A SCHOLARSHIP, value £90, open to all students who have entered the 
School during the current year, and who have passed the Cambridge lst M.B. 
since October, 1887. 

4, A SCHOLARSHIP, value £65, for students who, having been signed up for 
or a Hae 98 the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B.., have 
entered the school during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students:—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown £40 Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; 
the Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, 
value £10 10s; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s; General Proficiency Prizes 
éor first, second, and third year students, of £10 10s each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery; the Acland Prize in Medicine ; the Thompson Medal ; and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize, 

All Hospital Appo‘ntments, including the two House Physicianships and two 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extrafees, Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Medical School Committee. 

_ new Physiological Laboratories and Class Rooms are now open. 

Tospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 
THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B., Dean. 


T. GEORGE’S ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES, EDINBURGH.—FOURTEENTH SESSION, 1838-89, 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES to prepare for the LL.A, Examinations, and 
to direct Private Reading. Open on OCTUBER Ist. 
ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES of a less advanced nature to 
paeare for the Local Examinations of Edinburgh, and to give help in Home 
mon Open on OCTOBER 15th. 
G he Subjects taught include Grammar, Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, History, 
beetle tf Scripture, English Composition, English Language and Literature, 
in, Greek, French, German, Comparative Philology, Logic, Mental and Moral 
T phy, Political Economy, Education, Botany, Drawing, History of Art, and 
heory of jiasic. 
Tospectuses and further information from the SECRETARY, St. George’s 
Classes, 8 Melville Street, Edinburgh. ‘ rm 






































CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW LIST. 


NEW JULES-VERNE-LIKE STORY OF ADVENTURE. 


The FIRST EDITION having been exhausted before 
publication, a SECOND EDITION of 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT 
FOUNDIN A COPPER CYLINDER, 


With 19 Fall-Page Llustrations by GILBERT GAUL, 





Is now in the press, and will be Ready in a Few Days, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 





CHARLES READE’S LAST BOOK. 
BIBLE CHARACTERS: 
Studies of David, Jonab, Nehemiah, &c. 


By the late CHARLES READE, D.C.L., 
Author of “It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 


Feap. 8vo, leatherette, 1s. (Immediately. 





A VOLUME OF STARTLING DETECTIVE STORIES, 
THE MAN-HUNTER: 
Stories from the Note-Book of a Detective. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23; cloth, 23 6d. 





GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 


By GRANT ALLEN, 
Author of “ Philistia,’’ “Strange Stories,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. [October. 





SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 


3 vols, crown 8vo, at all Libraries. [October, 





CHEAPER EDITION OF A POPULAR DETECTIVE STORY. 


THE PASSENGER FROM 
SCOTLAND YARD. 


By H. F. WOOD. 


Fourth Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN ANNE.” 


MODERN STREET BALLADS. 


Collected and Edited by JOHN ASHTON, 
Author of “Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” 


With 56 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


*,* Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION (only 100 printed, all numbered), bound in 
half-parchment, [Immedia tely. 





A BOOK FOR ALL HORSE-LOVERS. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER: 
By “THORMANB Y” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 





A NEW BOOK OF HUMOUR. 


UNCLE SAM AT HOME. 
By HAROLD BRYDGES. 
With 90 Illustrations, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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NOW READY, VOL. IV. 
To be completed in Eight Quarterly Volumes, small 4to, gilt top, price 103 6d each, 
THE 


HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITED BY 


HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL, 


And ILLUSTRATED by GORDON BROWNE. 





*,* Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Page, sent post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





vse LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A Ld Seka 4a alien and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


SPECTACLES. | Br Co’s A 1 SAUCE. 
= cles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause | 


Blindness, | eee 
Mr. H. LAURANOE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 14 eats, eae ose 

OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical and 

Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 

spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest por MEATS. Also, 











Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
t-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
rom defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 








| | piece of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Years of hard work, in spite of 

endless opposition, have at length enabled the dis- : oe SOUP, and JELLY, andother 
coverer to place his meritorious and ever useful 
remedies within the reach of all persons who are 
unfortunately afflicted by bad health. External and PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
internal maladies are readily resisted or overcome by 
Holloway’s purifying preparations, which expel from 
the system all those impurities which derange health 
or develop disease. The Ointment, when rubbed | CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
pe the — a bg oye ampere em con- | __ 
gestions, and irregularities, by acting as a derivative 
and An) withdrawing ,bartfa humoars. The Pills SOLE ADDRESS :— 
rectify a disorder igestion, and confirm a stron 
stomach, restrain or stimulate the liver as may be 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
needed, keep the kidneys in efficient action, and | 
operate kindly as aperients, MAYFAIR, W. 
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Now ready, Part V, 


1, GERMANY IN 1888, RSAL REVIEY, 
2, THE PHILOSOPHY OF Mansisee at Lyn: 

8. Historic Art. F. Madox Brown 720 Lint 
4, “Wen Vera Prayrs.” Marion Meteyard 

5. THE SITUATION IN Burma, P, Hordern, 

6. MuMMER-WoRSHIP. George Moore 

7. THE MAKING OF THE “ GRaPuic.” W L 

8. Some “GRAPHIC” ARTISTS, Harry Qantas 
9, THe AGNosTic IN Fiction, W. L ~~ 
10, ONE OF THE Forty. Alphonse Dandet, P 
11, Tue WoRLD IN SEPTEMBER, The Editor, 


Full-Page Iilustrations, 
SuakER Evans at Home. Boyd-Houghton, 
Tue Last Muster. Habert Herkomer, B.A, 
Tux Casvats. Luke Fildes, A.R.A. 
PA car Toucu oF Nature.” Luke Fildes, AR, 
TUDIO IN THE BAVARIAN ALPS, He: 
—_ 8. Hubert Herkomer, 


Tue Rivat GRanppas, Geo! ‘ 
Tue Sisters. George Pinwoll. Da Maurier, 
ConnEMARA, William Small. 
| ong ——— Charles Green, 
HE PRICE OF Victory. Sir J: i 
And Smaller Illustrations by H. J. Groene kt 
Henry Woods, A.R.A., and R. Macbeth Ae” 
Swan SONNENSCHEIN and (Co, ; 





Just published, price 3s: free by post, 8 44a, 

HE OWENS COLLEG? 
CALENDAR for the Session 1998.99 
MacmItxan and Oo., L ; 

Manchester, eS Conse, 


AND aN HAN _ 1696, 
; é OCIETY INSURANCE 


8 : 
UTUAL, both FIRE and 
PROFITS DIVIDED AN NUALLE. 
BONUSES LARGE, 
EXPENSES MODERATE, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY, 
ANNUAL INCOME... .csccsscssessse «£308,707 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ..... - £2, 280,731 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, £0, ' 


HONIX FIRE OFFICE 
mbar reet, E.C., and 57 0) 
S.W. Established 1782. Rariag Gre, 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security, 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MAODONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRK BECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lan, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT, INTEREST allowed o 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minima 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pu. 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full part. 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884. 


F Neennteninia ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 


PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY.. ... ... Cuwar 
Annuai Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000, 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,00, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions 
New Concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 
EST-END OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orric—E—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seoretary, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IBISi 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They boli 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00, 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or atthe 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strasi, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


PARIS, 18. 
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PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O iA. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GBATI 


“Tt is specially adapted to those whose digestit 
organs are weak,"=Sir CHARLES A, Camenos, ULD, 
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yp. 7. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





. 4 SERIES,” Vol. I. 
wNWIN’S NOVEL 
ANE: the Story of Two 
LADYS F. T. Ge: Rerp, Author of “The 
Lives. | 417 Right Hon. W. E. Forster.” Fifth 
ition. Small crown 8v0, limp cloth, 2s. 
Fifteenth Volume of ‘‘ The 
NOW READY y of the iw ach 
. By Professor J. E. 
| OL LA yD Illustrations and Map, 


RS. 4 bee 
Sosnten ore, cloth, 5s; Presentation Edition, 


gilt edges, 5s 6d. 
Recently published, in Same Series. 
TURKEY. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
“Decidedly one of the most valuable additions to a 


i illustrations, as in previous 
noble ihe big are not only numerour, but 


nee tel and really helpful.” —Glasgow Mail. 


FRANCIS BACON (Lord VERULAM): 
Critical Review of his Life and Character, with 
Selections from bis Writings. Adapted for Col- 

d High Schools. By B. G. Lovesoy, A.M., 


oe Crown 8vo, half bound cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


REFUTATION of IGNATIUS DONNELLY’S 
NO CYPHER in SHAKESPEARE. By 


Rey, A. NICHOLSON, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 1s. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
The ROMAN STUDENTS; or, On the 


: f the Morning. A Tale of the Renais- 
pon 4 “rluctrated, Cheaper Edition, imperial 
8ro, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


4 BOOK for YOUNG WOMEN and GIRLS, 
sIX GIRLS: a Home Story. By 


ynrE BELLE Irvine. Illustrated by F. T, 
vail Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A GIFT-BOOK for CHILDREN. 
ESOP?S FABLES for LITTLE 


READERS. Told by Mrs, ARTHUR BROOKFIELD. 
95 Illustrations by Henry J. Ford, Small 4to, 
cloth, 33 6d, 


london: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





WORKS BY THE LATE RICHARD A. 
PROCTOR. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. A 


Series of Essays on Suns—Old, Young, and Dead. 
With otker Science Gleanings, Two Essays on 


ist, &c. 





SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND, 4to, 3s 6d. 
HALF-HOURS with the STARS. A 


Plain and Easy Guide to the Knowledge of the 
Constellations, showing in 12 Maps the Position 
of the Principal Star Groups Night after Night 
throughout the Year, 


True for every year, 


NINTH EDITION, feap., with Illustrations, 2s 61. 
HALF-HOURS with the TELESCOPE. 


A Popular Guide to the Use of the Telescope, as 
a Means of Amusement and Recreation, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d ; boards, 1s. 


WATCHED by the DEAD: a Loving 
Study of Dickens’s Half-Told Tale. 


W.H. ALLEN 


A New Edition, price 33 6d. 


ISS F. P. COBBE’S “The DUTIES 
\ of WOMEN.” A Course of Lectures, The 
Kighth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d, 
Also, by the Same Author. 
The HOPES of the HUMAN RACE, Hereafter and 
Here. Second Edition, 53. 
The PEAK in DARIEN. 7s 64. 
ALONE to the ALONE. Prayers, Third Edition, 5s. 


WILLIAMS and Nor@ate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; ick 
Street, Edinburzhe ndon; and 20 South Frederick 


ARIS ILLUSTRE., 
err attitally illustrated in colours. A NEW 
will ON of this weekly, with ENGLISH TEXT, 
in Eeppeat early in OCTOBER. It will be published 
in pee and simultaneously with the French edition 
“p atis.~Sole Agents for the English Edition of 

‘aris Ilustré * throughout the world : The INTER- 


London : 
and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 








aONAL NEWS COMPANY, London and New 





Mr. HURLBERT’S BOOK on IRELAND, 
In a few days, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s, 


IRELAND UNDER COERCION: the 


Diary of an American. By WILLIAM HENRY 
HurLBerT., Second Edition. 


‘Upon the future of Ireland hangs the future of 
the British Ewpire.’”’—Cardinal Manning to Karl 


Grey, 1 
Times, August 18th, 1883, 

“Mr, Hurlbert’s conclusions and criticisms are 
worthy of all attention; but we attach still greater 
value to the book as a collection of evidence on the 
present phase of the Irish meer the genuineness 
of which it would be idle to impeach.” 

Scotsman, August 17th, 1886. 

‘Mr, Hurlbert is a most acute observer and far- 
seeing thinker, and his style is as clear and lucid as 
his thought. His pages are full of important facts 
intersperced with characteristic and humorous anec- 
dotes. Mr. Hurlbert goes to the core of the Irish 
Question in a manner which perhaps no other living 
writer could rival, His vast acquaintance with men, 
laws, and customs in America aud Europe entitles 
him to speak with authority,” 

Rete, August 25th, 1888, 

“A study from the point of view of a Liberal 
Roman Catholic who cares a great deal more for the 
moral welfare of Irishmen than for any particular 

olitical system, but who is quite favourable to local 

iberties, so long as these local liberties do not really 
imply moral anarchy.” 


Nearly ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated. 


The ARCHITECTURE of PROVENCE 
and the RIVIERA. By lavip MacGrspon, 
Author of “ The Castellated and Domestic Archi- 
tecture of Scotland,”” 


The CASTELLATED and DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECLURE of SCOTLAND. From the 
Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century. By Davip 
MacGrsson and Tuomas Ross, Architects. With 
about 1,000 Illustrations of Ground Plans, Sec- 
tions, Views, Elevations, and Details, In 2 vols, 
royal 8vo, Four Guineas net, 


“* One of the most important and complete books on 
Scottish architecture that has ever been compiled.” 
—Scotsman, 

“No one acquainted with the history of Great 
Britain can take up this volume without being at 
once struck by its careful completeness and extreme 
archa@ological interest, while all students of architec- 
tural style will welcom® the work specially for its 
technical thoroughness,”—Building News. 


Lord COCKBURN. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CIRCUIT JOURNEYS, from 1838 to 


1854. By the late HENRY CockBURN, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Session, 


* This is a delightful book,—delightful alike for its 
pleasant landscapes ; its sound criticisms on men, law, 
and books; its hearty denunciations of Scotch dis- 
comfort, dirt, bigotry, irreverence, and colour-blind- 
ness in matters artistic ; for its sharp things saidin a 
good-natured way.”—Academy, 


2 vols, demy 8vo, 28s, 


An EXAMINATION of the TRIALS 
for SEDITION which have HITHERTO OC- 
CURRED in SCOTLAND. By the late Henry 
CocKBURN, one of the Judges of the Court of 
Session. 

‘The facts surrou nding the trials in Scotland are 
full of interest to the political student, and the book 
abounds in passages which shed considerable light on 
events of to-day.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A work of exceeding value and interest, in sub- 
ject-matter as well as in style, to the student of 
politics no less than to the lawyer.”—Atheneum, 


The DUKE of ARGYLL on LAND-TENURE in 
SCOTLAND. 


POPULAR EDITION, with Index and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 7s 6d, 


SCOTLAND AS IT WAS and AS IT 
IS, By the Duke of ARGYLL, 


“It presents a series of strikingly picturesque 
sketches of the wild society and rude manners of the 
olden time,” —Times. 


“Tnfinitely superior as regards the Highland Land 
Question to any statement yet made by the other 
side.” —Scotsman, 


“* Well worthy of careful study.”’—Saturday Review. 


The DUKE of ARGYLL on the IRISH QUESTION, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
The NEW BRITISH CONSTITUTION 


and ITS MASTER BUILDERS, Bythe Duxe 
of ARGYLL, 


“Unquestionably a most able and eloquent 
pokemic.”’—Literary World. 


*‘Considering how thoroughly the question has 
been threshed out, and how freely the Duke of 
Argyll has already contributed to its discussion, the 
freshness and fervour of this treatise upon its consti- 
tutional aspects are remarkable.”’— Scotsman, 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO, 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 





Professor MOMMSEN’S HIS- 


TORY of the ROMAN REPUBLIO. Abridged, 
for the Use of Colleges and Schools, by C. Brraxs 
and F. J, R. Hexpy. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 








MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NEW NOVEL. 





THE STORY OF 
CHARLES STRANGE. 


By Mra HENRY WOOD, 


Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 


In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


PAID in HIS OWN COIN. 


By E. J. Goopmay, Author of “Too Curious,” 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


*** Paid in His Own Coin’ is a powerful story, with 
a well-constructed plot and exciting incidents. The 
like praise is deserved by many works tbat do not offer 
the ‘something more’ which characterises Mr. Good- 
man’s present book. Whether grave or gay, the 
— is always exceptionally interesting.””—Morning 
ost, 


“* Paid in His Own Coin’ is entitled to rank with 
the most readable novels of the day, eventful enough 
to content those who crave for the sensational, and 
culminating satisfactorily. Alike free from coarse 
realism and namby-pamby sentimentality, from 
politics, religious controversy, and metaphysical 
theorising, it is a book which, once taken up, will be 
laid down with reluctance until finished, and in many 
cases will probably achieve the honours of reperusal.’’ 
—Daily Te’egraph, 


HARTAS MATURIN. By 


H. F. Lester, Author of “ Under Two Fig-Trees,” 
&c. In3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘‘The story is fall of incident, of vigorous action, 
and bright, sparkling dialogue, and is everywhere 
pervaded with a healthy moral tone. The neat-cut 
epigram, playful humour, and the obvious moral of 
action are better than didactic prosing, and when the 
characters are real and natural, as they are here, they 
preach their lay sermons very effectively. Altogether, 
* Hartas Maturin’ is a powerful, well-written, and 
deeply interesting novel.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


HUSH! By Curtis Yorke, 
Author of “ Dudley,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“* A book that should be read.”’—Atheneum, 








A NEW EDITION.—At all Booksellers’, price 3s 6d. 


MILDRED ARKELL. By 


Mrs, Henry Woop. Forming a Volume of the 
New Edition of that Author’s Works now appear- 
ing at Monthly Intervals. Each Novel in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


In this Series already have appeared, the binding, 
style, and price being the same :— 


EAST LYNNE. The SHADOW of ASH- 


The CHANNINGS. LYDAT. . 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S | LORD OAKBURN’S 
DAUGHTERS. 

ROLAND YORKE, 


TROUBLES. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 
Complete Sets of Mrs. Henry Wood’s Novels are 
also on sale in the Library Edition, in Bentley’s 
Favourite Novels, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 





With nearly 400 Illustrations by the first English and American 


Artists of the day. 
ATALANTA, 1888. 


This Volume consists of 716 pages, beautifully printed on 
highly finished paper. 

Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound in extra cloth, 8s. 
Containing umongst other Papers the following Serials and Stories :— 
A TALE of THREE LIONS By H. Riper Haccarp. 
The WHITE MAN’S FOOT me .. By Grant ALLEN, 

The LADY of the FOREST seis .. By L. T. Meape. 
NEIGHBOURS = wee an ... By Mrs. MoLeswortu. 
STORY of aGREEDY DOG Rae .. By F. ANsTeEy. 


Also Papers by the following Popular Authors :— 


Mis3 THACKERAY. 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD. 
Miss Yoncr. 


Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 
Archdeacon Farrar. 
WALTER BESANT, 
ANDREW LANG. Mrs. Humpury Warp. 
THomas Hucurs. CrrristinA Rossetti. 
AUGUSTINE Brrrect, &., &e., &. 


London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 





NOW READY. 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA. 


Entirely New Edition, with numerous Maps and Illustrations. 


Vol. II., price 10s, cloth; 15s, half-morocco. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON VOL. I. 


Times.—“ For many, probably most, people, this work contains all 
they are ever likely to require.” 


Daily Telegraph.—* The advent of a new edition, accurate, liberal, 
and cheap, will be welcomed with a very general approval.” 


St. James’s Gazette.—“ No book of its size gives more information, 
or gives it, on the whole, with greater accuracy.” 


Saturday Review.—"* Everything seems to ke there which should be 
between ‘A’ and ‘ Beaufort.’ ”” 


Knowledge.—* So far the work has been well and thoroughly done; 
and never did an undertaking more nobly redeem the promise of its 
preface than this first volume of the new edition. The typography is 
perfect.” 


Scotsman.—“ The best cheap work of the kind published in this 
country.” 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Ovtsipe Pace, TWriveE GUINEAS, 
RORMED os sccasncesenssunnwnshivensnpneaee £1010 0| Narrow Column........csecceee oo. £310 0 
Half-Page .......... 5 5 0} Half-Colnumn .... 115 0 
Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s; and 1s per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 103 per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... me i it se wt © Canc RM Bin oF .s 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany vee RO” © crs O36 8.10 7 6 
Including postage to India, China, &c,... ses a? D soiicen OM 8 cous 08 2 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nixsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 











To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
aot later than noon on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





Se: 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRApR 


LIMITED, — } 


80 to 34 New Oxford Street; 241 Brompton Road, 8; 


and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.¢. Ms 


NEWEST AND BEST BoOors 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guineg 


per Annum, commencing at any date, 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subsoriptig 
from Two Guineas per Annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guiney 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supp 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS, 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Bocly 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, Ory 
Shilling and Sizpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS: 


“The annual consumption of this favourite beverage affords a striking prot 
of the widespread demand which exists for table-water of absolute purity, an 
it is satisfactury to find that wherever one travels, in either hemisphere, itis) 
be met with; it is ubiquitous, and should now be known as the Cosmopolitn, 
Table Water. ‘Quod ub omnibus quod ubique.’’’—British Medical Jouri, 
August 25th, 1888. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOO. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of th 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch How 

in London for filling. on the most favourable terms, orders for their on 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS wi 
PERIODLCALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





8vo, cloth (published at 12:), 83. 
HRISTIANITY v. ECCLESIASTICISM; or, Parochil 


Parleys on the Ecclesiastical Creeds and Ecclesiasties (Keble, Pusey, New 

man), ou Biblical Inspiration, and other Kindred Subjects. 470 pp., 8v0, cloth, 4, 

Witriams and Noraarte, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; ai 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAIDIA.—VOL. II. is NOW 
READY, published at 103 in cloth, and 15s in half-morocco; net cad 
prices, 7s 6d and 11s 3d respectively. Sent post-free to any part of Great Brita 
or Ireland for 9d per vol. extra, Vol. I. also supplied on the same terms. It 
ordering, please say if the succeeding volumes are to be sent as issued, —ALFRED 
WILSON, Discount Bookseller, 18 Gracechurch Street, London, U.C, 





-PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDIN 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (y 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps 
in quantities at the rate of 103 per 100, on application tv the SECRETAM, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions al 
Donations toward the Fands of the Association should be sont.—Bankers, Mess 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITE) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS ws oe save wee £8,000, 000 
CLAIMS PAID .. oe see ove wee: 19,000,000 








LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL- 

Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Bight lan 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath; private baths,—Descriptive tarif 
MANAGER. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


WS NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Trans- 
BSCHANET by J. D. Everett, DC.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
lated sie? in Queen’s College, Belfast. Ninth Edition, revised throughout, 
Perated by 783 Engravings = and 3 Coloured Plates, cloth, 183 ; 
P 3, li loth, 4s 6d each. 
an artis tes, Hy drostatics, &c. | Part III.—Electricity and Magnetism. 
Part tant. Part 1V.—Sound and Light. 
Part IT- atically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms 
srt work for a class in experimental physics.”"—Saturday Review. 
am 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. By 


Professor EVERETT. Illustrated by many Woodeuts, Fourth Kdition, cloth, 


exceptionable work, both in the matter and in the manner of its 
Journal of Science. 
of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


By Professor EVERETT. With 216 Woodcuts, cloth, o. . 
an 


wnt 
teaching. — 
TLINES 
yINNERS. 2 Peceserr 
ont: of great merit; it possesses all the sy ic arrang 
lacidity of the author’s former publications.”—Athene2um, 
ALGEBRA, up to and including PROGRESSIONS 
‘a SCALES of NOTATIONS. By J. G. Kerr, M.A. Cloth, 23 6d. 
“ A well-arravged, clear, and useful text-book.” —Atheneum, 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. With 
Notes, Examples, and soe. ‘ By 4. i haane, ao weak Masher of 
wore ar School. Book I., ls; Book If., 6d; Boo ae 
Stafford Gramm ng Mego vig tel bey 3-5, 
“Carefully and skilfully prepared...... will become a favourite with many 
teachers.’—Saturday Review. 


DYNAMICS and HYDROSTATICS: an Elementary 
Text-Book. By R. H. PINKERTON, B.A. Oxon. Cloth, 33 6d. 
“Fxcelient both in plan and execution.’’—Practical Teacher. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of TRIGONO- 
METRY. By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. Oxon. Cloth, is 6a, one 
an excellent text-book. ‘he exposition and demonstration of principles are 
remarkab!e for clearness and fullness.”—Athenwum, 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC on an ENTIRELY 
NEW METHOD. By Joun Jacgson. Second Ldition, cloth, 4s. . 
“Compiled on new lines, at once clear and exhaustive, Mr. Jackson’s work is, 
pest of all, eminently practical.’’—Educational Times, 


EARTH KNOWLEDGE: «a Text-Book of Physio- 
graphy. By W. J. Harrison and H, R. WakeFieLp, Part I., Elementary, 
1s 6d; Part II., Advanced, 2s. ; 

“Carefully compiled, and the grouping of facts and the general arrangement 
will cause the volume to take a very useful place among the text-books for senior 
boys.”—Schoolmaster. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY: an Elementary Text- 
Book. By J. M‘GreGor-Ropertson, M.A., Author of ‘The Elements of 
Physiological Physics,” &c. With aumerous Illnstrations, cloth, 4:. 

“A good system of arrangement and clear expressive exposition distinguish 
this book. The definitions of terms are remarkably lucid and exact, and the wood- 
cuts and explanatory diagrams are numerous and good.”—Saturday Review. 


Dr. BURNS’S PRAXIS PRIMARIA. Progressive 
Exercises in Writing Latin, with Notes on Syntax, Idiomatic Differencas, 
and Latin Style. Eighth Edition, cloth, 2s. Key, 33 6d. 

“ amongst the many similar works this ought to take a high place.’”’—Educa- 
tional Times, 


COMPENDIOUS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
Exercises. Cloth, 1s 6d. 
“A clear, simple, sensible elementary grammar, adapted for the use of the 
higher forms,” —Journal of Education. 


HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By Edgar 
Sanperson, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. With Illustra- 
tions, Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Plans, Cloth, 23 6d. 

“A thoroughly good book, well designed and faithfully executed.”’—School- 


master, 


OUTLINES of the WORLD’S HISTORY, Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern. By EpGar Sanperson, MA, With numerous 
Illustrations and 8 Coloured Maps, cloth, 6s 6d. 

“Surpasses for clearness and fullness any summary we have elsewhere seen.” 

Atheneum, 


An EPITOME of HISTORY, Ancient, Medizval, 
and Modern. For Students and General Reference. By Carn PLoeTz. 
Transl.ted, with extensive Additions, by H, TintinGuast. Cloth, 7s 6d. 

“In the excellence of its arrangement, as well as the fullness and general 
accuracy of its details, the work is almost unique.’’—Times, 


STANDARD ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE: a Complete Encyclopmiie Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, 
Scientific, Technological, and Pronouncing. By Joun Oaitviz, LL.D. New 
Edition, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. Edited by CHARLES 
ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood, 
in 4 vols, imperial 8yo, cloth. £5; half-morocco, £6 6s. 
“Tt will be for many years the most serviceable and most highly valued of 
English dictionarics.”’—Saturday Review. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE: Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. Based 
on the New Edition of Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial Dictionary.” By CHarLes 
ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. Cloth, 103 6d ; half-moroceo, 15s, 

“The ‘Concise Dictionary’ stands first—and by a long interval—among all 
the one-volume English dictionaries hitherto published.’”’—Academy, 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 
Explansto:y, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Illustrated by above 800 
4 Engravings on Wood, cloth, 25s; half-morocco, 32s. 
Next to the more costly ‘Imperial,’ the very best dictionary that has yet 
been compiled.”—London Revicw. 


The STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. By Joun Oaitvir, LL.D. 
id Illustrated by 300 Engravings, roxburgh, 7s 6d; half-calf, 10s 6d. 
This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within 
Moderate compass.”—Spectator. 


Dr. OGILVIE’S SMALLER ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. Abridged by the Author from his “ Student’s Dictionary.” 
= Cloth, 2s 6d; roxburgh, 33 6d. 
wine know no dictionary so suited for school use as this.’—British Quarterly 
ee. 


*4* Full Educational Catalogue post-free on application. 











London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey, 





MESSRS. BELL’S NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 





FACILIORA. An Elementary Latin Book on a New 
Principle. By the Rev. J. L. Sracer, M.A, Trinity Colleze, Cambridge. 
(Preparing. 


EASY TRANSLATIONS of NEPOS, CAESAR, CICERO, 
LIVY, &c., for Retranslation into Latin. With Notes. By T. Cottrys, M.A., 
Head- Master of the Latin School, Newport, Salop. [Nearly ready. 


ENGLISH PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into FRENCH. 
a a. —_ M.A., B.-és-L., Assistant-Master at Sherborne School. 
KEY to the above, 4s, 


NEW VOLUME OF CAMBRIDGE TEXTS 
WITH NOTES. 
XENOPHON.—HELLENICA, Book Ii. Edited by the 


Rev. L, D. Dowpatt, M.A., B.D, [Skortly. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SERIES. 


LIVY. Book XXII. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Maps, by the Rev. L. D. Dowpatt, M.A., B.D., Editor of Book XXI, in 
the same Series, Crown 8vo, 3s Gd, 





NEW AND REVISED VOLUMES OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, EXAMPLES and EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS in. Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Heat, Light, Chemistry, 
Electricity, London Matriculation, Cambridge B.A., Edinburzb, Glasgow, 
South Kensington, Cambridge Junior and Senior Papers, and Answers. By 
W. Gauuatiy, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 43, 

By C. 


The ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of CONICS. 
Tartor, D.D., Master of St. John's College, Cambridge. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, Containing a CHAPTER ON THE LINE INFINITY, 48 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S” SCIENTIFIC 
LIBRARY. 


The BUILDING of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A Study 
in Geographical Evolution. With numerous Maps. By A.J. JuKes-BrowNe 
B.A., F.G.8. Small post 8vo, 7s 6d. : 





Vol. I., price 10s 6d; Vol. II. in the press. 


A TREATISE on HYDRODYNAMICS. With numerous 
Examples. By A, B, Basset, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

“The book deserves to be most warmly received by all who are interested in 
this branch of mathematics......The second half of the book, treating on the 
Motion of Solids in a Fiuid, is singularly interesting...... The excellence of this 
work leads us to look forward with great interest to the publication of the second 
volume.’’—Nature. 


BOOK-KEEPING, EXAMINATION PAPERS in. Set at the 


Civil Service, Society of Arts, and other Examinations. With Preliminary 
Exercises. Collected and Written by J.“T. Mepuurst, A.K.C., F.S.S., Fell. 
of the Soc. cf Accountants and Auditors, Lecturer in the City of London 
College. Crown 8vo, 33, 

London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 


MESSRS. WHITTAKER’S LIST. 





_ FRENCH. 
By A. BARRERE, Professor R.M.A., Woolwich. 
ELEMENTS of FRENCH GRAMMAR and FIRST 


STEPS in IDIOMS. With numerous Exercises and a Vocabulary. Being an 
Introduction to the Précis of Comparative French Grammar, Crown 8vo, 23. 


JUNIOR GRADUATED FRENCH COURSE. Affording 


Materials for Trauslation, Grammar, and Conversation. Being an Introduc- 
tion to the Graduated French Course, 1s 6d. 


PRECIS of COMPARATIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR and 
IDIOMS, and GUIDE to EXAMINATIONS, Second Edition, thoroughly 
Revised, cloth, 3s 6d, [Now ready, 





WHITTAKER’S MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 
_, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
By JAMES BOIELLE, Senior French Master at Dulwich College. 
La BELLE NIVERNAISE. Histoire d'un Vieux Bateau 
et de son Equipage. By AtrHonse Daupet, With 6 Illustrations, 23 6d, 
For Beginners. 
BUG JARGAL. By Victor Hugo. 3s. 


Students. 


For Advanced 


GERMAN. 
PROGRESSIVE GERMAN EXAMINATION COURSE. 
By Professor F. LANGE, Ph.D. 


Comprising the Elements of German Grammar, an Historic Sketch of the 
Teutonic Languages, English and German Kquivalents, Materials for Transila- 
tion, Dictation, Extempore Conversation, and complete Vocabularies, 


1, ELEMENTARY COURSE. Cloth, 2s. 
2. INTERMEDIATE COURSE. Cloth, 2s. 
38. ADVANCED COURSE. Second Revised Edition. 


Cloth, 1s 6d, 
London: WHITTAKER and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN AND -CO’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BooK 


A COMPANION to SCHOOL CLASSICS. By James Gow, M.A., Litt.D., Master of the High School, Nottingham, ww 


Fellow of Trinity Colleze, Cambridge. With Ittustrations, Crown 8v0, 6. 


This book is designed to give to schoolboys a brief connected avcount of certain subjects which are of great importance to understand at large, 
treated only by detached fragments in commentaries ard dictionaries of antiquities. 


but which ay 


MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. Gunion Rutuenrorp, M A,, LL.D., Head-Master of Westminsty, 
I. FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By Rev. W. G. Rutuerrorn, M.A, LL.D. New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
a [Next rit 


Globe 8vo, 23. 


IL. FIRST GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By H.G. Ux 
Globe 8vo, 23. 


DERWILL, M.A., Assistant-Master, St. Paul’s Preparatory School, 
N 


*,* The aim of this series is to provide introductory mann us to the study of Greek which shall be based upon ths soundest modern views of Pa = 
the language, and shall eatisfy modern requirements. 





MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. bi 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.8., Director-General of the Geol 
The TEACHING of GEOGRAPH 


logical Survey of the United Kingdo —Thé following Vol : 
Y. A Practical Handbook for the Use of Teachers. -By AXcuIBatp Guixtz, PRS’ % © 


*,* The aim of this Volume is to advocate the claims of geography as 9p edeentionat discipline of a hizh orderjmnd to show how these claims my be practiali 
; iS - 


recognised by teachers, 


An ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. By Axrcurmazp Geter, F.B.S., &c. 18mo, 1s, 
The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. 24 Mapsin Colours. By Joun Bartnotomew, F.R.G.S. Designed to Tlasteaty 


the principal Text-Books on Elementary Geography. 4to, ls. 





ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES and EXAMINATION PAPERS. With an Appendix containing Questions in Logarithms 
and Mensuration. By H.S. HALL, M.A., and 8. R. KNIGHT, B.A. Globe Svo, 2s 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS.. Including alternative Proofs, together with additional Theorems and Evxerciges, 


Classified and Arranged. By H. 8. HAUL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M. 
7 “i *,* Orin Two Parts. Part 1, Books I. 


A. Globe 8vo., Books I.-VI., 43 6d. 
and II., 23 ; Part II., Buoks III.-VI., 33, 





CLASSICS. 
CLASSICAL SERIES. 

Aeschylus.—Seven against Thebes. School Edition. 
Edited by A. W. VerRaLt, L tt D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
and M. A. BaYFiELD, M.A., Assistant-Master at Malvern Uollege. Feap. 8vo, 
33 64. [Newt week. 

Attic Orators. Selections from Antiphon, Andokides, Lysias, 

- + Tsokrates, and Isaeos. Edited by R. C. Juss, M.A., Litt.D., LU.D., Professor 
of Greek in the University of Glasgow. New Edition, Feap. 8vo. [Jn October, 

Plato.—Laches. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by M. T. 
TaTHam, M.A. Fecap. 8vo, 23 6d. 

Polybius.—The History of the Achaean League, as 
contained in the Remains of Polybius. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Capes, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, 63 64, 

Xenophon.—The Hieron of Xenophon. The Text 
adapted for the Use of Schools, with Introductions, Summaries, Critical and 
Explanatory N-«tes, and Indexes, by Rev. H. A. HoLpen, M.A., D. 
Third Ed.tion, Feap. 8vo, 3s 64. 

Plato.—The Republic. BookaI.-V. Edited by T. H. Wanren, 
M.A., President of Magdalen College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo. [Shoruly. 





ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
Edited with Notes, Vocabularies, and in some instances with EXERCISES. 
ew Volumes, 18mo, 1s 6d each, 


Latin Accidence and Exercises arranged for, 
Beginners. By WILLIAM WELCH, M.A., and C. G. DurFiELp, M.A. _ 

Arrian.—Selections. Edited for the Use of Schools. By the 
Rev. Joun Bonn, M.A., and A. 8, WaLpoik, M.A. ° 

Aulus Gellius, Stories from. Being Selections and Adapta- 
tions from the “Noctes Atticae.” Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Exercises, by the Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 

Cesar.—_The Helvetian War. Selected from Book I. of 
“The Gallic War,’’ and Arranged for the Use of Beginners by W. WELCH, 
M.A., and 0, G. Durrre.p, M.A. 

Gallic War. Book VII. Edited forthe Use of Schools 

by the Rev. Joun Bonn, M.A., and Artuur 8, WaLpPote, M.A. 
Ovid.—Stories from the Metamorphoses. Edited for the 
_ Use of Schools bythe Rev. Joun Bonn, M.A., and ArTuur S. WALPOLE, M.A, 

Virgil.Aeneid IV. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by Rev. H. M. SterpaEenson, M.A, 

Aeneid VI. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by T. E. Pace, M.A. 

Aeneid IX. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
the Rev. H. M. SterpHenson, M.A. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book I. Chaps. I.-VIII. For the 
Use of Beginners, with Titles to the Sections, Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Exercises, by E. A. WELLS, M.A. ; 

Anabasis. BookII. Edited by A. 8. WALProte. 
The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. Selected from 
“ Auabasis, Book IV.’’ Edited by the Rev. E. D. Sronr, M.A. 





Plato.—Timaeus. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. 
D. ArcHEr-HInpD, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 16s, 
([CLassicaL LIBRARY, 
Macmillan’s Greek Reader. Stories and Legends from 
Greek Writers. Selected and Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, 


by F. H. Cotson, M.A. Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. [Neat week. 
Macmillan’s Latin Reader. By H.J. Harpy, M.A. Globe 
Svo, 2s 6d. [Next week. 
HISTORY. 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 

A Short History of the English People. By Joun 
Ricuarp Green, M.A., LL D. With Maps, Tables, &c. 134th Thousand, 
Crown 8vo, 83 6d. 

*.* It is intended before long to issue the book in Four Parts (Part I., 607-1265 ; 
Part II., 1265-1540; Part IIT., 1540-1660; Part 1V., 1660-1873), the corresponding 
cach Tait’s Analysis being bound up with each. The price of each Part 
will be 3s 6d. 


College History of India, Asiatic and European. By 


——— 


MATHEMATICS. ) 

Arithmetic for Beginners. A School Clasg-Book of (om, 
mercial Arithmetic. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Author of “ Arithmetig 
for Schools,” ‘‘ Trigonometry,’ &. Globe 8vo, 23 6d, 

A Higher Arithmetic and Elementary uration, 
for te Senior Classes of Schools and Candidates ee for Pablip 
Examinations, By P. Goren. Globe 8vo, 53, 

Elementary Algebra for Schools. By H. 8. Hatt, 
and 8, R. Knicut, B.A. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Globe Sr, 
33 64. With Answers, 4s 6d. 

Higher Algebra. A Sequel to “ Elementary Algeb 
ener By H. 8. Hatt, MA and 8. R. Kyicat, B.A. Seoced pla 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 

A Treatise on Algebra. By CuHagues Smiru, M.A,, Author 
& « er Algebra,” “Conic Sections,” “ Solid Geometry,” &3. Crow 
vo, 48 Od, 

A Key to Mr. Charles Smith’s ‘‘ Conic Sections.” By 

Me Cuances Situ, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Companion to ‘‘The Weekly Problem Papers,” 
Intended for the Use of Students preparing for Mathematical Scho! 

and for the Junior Members of the University who are reading for 
matical Honours, By the Rev. Joun J. Minne, M.A., Author of “ Weekly 
Problem Papers,” and their ‘* Solutions,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 10s 64. 


By Cuarxs L. Do B; M.A., Student and late Mathematical Lecturer of 
Obrist Church, Oxford, Author of “ Euclid and his Modern Rivals,” “Euclid, 
Books I, and II.,”’ &c. Orown 8vo, 2:, 


Army Preliminary Examination, Specimens of 
Papars set at the, 1882-87. With Answers to the Mathematical Questions, 


Subjects: Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, Geometrical Drawing, Geography, 
French, English Dictation. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. - ; 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Tennyson.—Selections from Tennyson. With Short 
Introdyction and Notes. By W. T. Wess, M.A., and F. J. Rows, M.A, 
Globe 8vo, 33 6d. 

Shakespeare.—_Henry V. Edited by K. Detcurton, M.A, 
late Principal of Agra College. Globe 8vo, 23 6d. 

Shakespeare.— Richard III. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by C. H. Tawney, M.A. Globe 8vo, 23 6d, 

A School Poetry Book. Compiled by M. A. Woops. Feap. 
8vo. In Three Parts. Part I.,236d; Part II.,4s6d. [Part III. in December. 

PRIMARY FRENCH AND GERMAN READING BOOKS. 
Edited by G. E. FASNACHT.—New Volumes :— 

Florian.—Fables. Selected and Edited for the Use of Schools, 
with Philological and Explanatory Notes, Exercises, Dialogues, and 
Vocabulary, by the Rev. C. Yexp, M.A. With Illustrations, Globe 8vo, Is 6d, 

Grimm.—Kinder und Hausmarchen. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and Vocabulary, by G. E. Fasnacut. New Edition, with 
Exercises, Globe 8vo, 23 6d. 

Hauff.—Die Karavane. Edited by Herman Hacer, PhD. 


With Notes and V.cibulary. New Edition, with Exercises, arranged by G. 
E. Fasnacut. Globe 8vo, 33, 


SCIENCE. 


A Course of Practical Instruction in Botany. By 
F. O. Bower, D.Sc, F.L.S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo. Part I. Second Ejition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Phanerogame—Pteridophyta. 63 6d. Part 11, Bryophyta—Thallophyta. 
43 6d. Or both Parts in 1 vol., 10s 6d. 
A Course of Practical Instruction in Elementary 
Biology. By T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S., LL.D, assisted by H. N. MarTIN, M.A, 
M.B, D.Sc, F.RS. New Edition, Revised and Extended by G. B, Howss 
and D. H. Scott, M.A., Ph.D. With a Preface by T, H. Huxuey, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, 103 6d, 
The Elements of Chemistry. A Text-Book for Beginners. 
By Ina Remsen, Professor of Chemistry in the Johns Hopkins University. 
Feap. 8vo, 23 64, 
Practical Physics for Schools and the Junior Students 
of Colleges. By Batrour Stewart, F.R.S., LL.D., and W. W. HatpaNs 
Ger, B.Sc. Vol. I., ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. Globe 8vo, 23 6d. 
Outlines of the History of Ethics for English Readers. 
By Henry Sip@wick, Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 





J, TALBOYS-WHEELER, Author of ‘‘A Short History of India,’’ &. Crown 
8vo, 33 6d, 


University of Cambridge, and Author of ‘ The Methods of Ethics.” Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s 61. 
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